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a most interesting period—the year of the 

50th Anniversary of Phi Delta Kappa. In ad- 
dition to typographic and cover changes outlined 
later, we have planned more important observ- 
ances of this historic occasion. These will take 
the form of “Special Issues” portraying, as best 
they may, the fraternity’s past activities and cur- 
rent interests, its plans and program, not by mere 
recitation of organizational details, but by a se- 
ries of Pot DeLTaA Kappans whose contents, by 
implication and inference at least, will put funda- 
mental interests and activities of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa in perspective and in review. 

The first of these portrayals, and one designed 
to give background for later efforts, appears in 
this issue as “The First Fifty Years,” a highly con- 
densed documentary history of Phi Delta Kappa 
from its founding until early 1955. 

From the beginning, Phi Delta Kappa has 
been extremely conscious of its possible destiny. 
The minutes of fraternity councils and executive 
committee meetings are replete with directives to 
various and sundry to write “histories.” Yet only 
three full-fledged historical accounts had been 
produced until this one. In particular, the past 
24 years have been without any historical sum- 
mary whatever. 

However, the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of Phi Delta Kappa, which event occurs next 
January 24, and whose official observance takes 
place on January 1, 1956, is of such importance 
that action in respect to a new history was im- 
perative. More than two years ago the writing 
of “The First Fifty Years” was approved by coun- 
cil and board action, and part of the costs of re- 
search necessary to authorship was appropriated 
from fraternity funds. The Alpha Chapter insti- 
tution, Indiana University, had among its gradu- 
ate students a history major who was also a can- 
didate for the doctorate in education. Wheels 
turned, and the mantle of authorship fell upon 
this young historian and educator, J. W. Lee, 
who was chosen to undertake the study. This 
fourth history of Phi Delta Kappa is the result. 
Too long for publication verbatim, it has been 
edited and abridged to fit the space available. 

The choice of J. W. Lee proved a happy one. 


[ IS OUR FORTUNE to sit at the editor’s desk in 
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In the course of a very few months he was able 
to assimilate and to summarize a great mass of 
documentary materials, proceedings, and memo- 
randa from official files. His training in historical 
method enabled him to sift out the things of im- 
portance and to write an account devoted to 
them. His work was as distinguished for the de- 
tail it omitted as it was for what it contained. His 
manuscript was notable, also, for its close and 
scholarly documentation; but above all, the nar- 
rative displays a sweep and a feeling of onward 
movement greatly to be enjoyed by those who 
will take the time to read it. 

But use of the space needed to present the 
story of the past can hardly be justified for pur- 
poses of history only. The chief justification of 
such publication is to furnish a point of departure 
for the future. Never before, certainly, have so 
many Phi Delta Kappans had so much inspira- 
tion and information laid before them. If read 
carefully, it will provide a better foundation for 
intelligent future action on every level—chapter, 
state, district, national, and international. 

The dawn of ideas later to become fundamen- 
tal is often apparent, and their growth and de- 
velopment over the years constitute an interest- 
ing thread running throughout the text of “The 
First Fifty Years.” As is often the case, one is 
awed by the foresight of founders and pioneers. 
Most of the basic ideas upon which fraternity 
practice and program currently are based were 
rather well developed by 1925 and certainly so 
by 1931. The debilitating and delaying influences 
of two world wars are also evident, but the coun- 
cil of 1946 must be credited with suggesting a 
program so challenging in its implications that it 
still awaits complete accomplishment. 

Here is one member, at least, who for the first 
time in 33 years’ membership has a good work- 
ing knowledge of Phi Delta Kappa’s past. No 
other member can be expected to read a manu- 
script as carefully as an editor must, but even a 
casual and quick perusal of “The First Fifty 
Years” will add to one’s pride in membership, 
not only in actual accomplishments, but in ap- 
preciation of the vision that was and still #® Phi 
Delta Kappa, and with greater awareness of 
goals yet to be attained.—L. A. 
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Admiration for Breadth of Approach 


I have read the April issue of Pat Decta KappaN 
with special interest. . . . These articles are valuable 
approaches to the total problem of what we are going 
to do about religion in education. I am sure you have 
made a valuable contribution. I have special admiration 
for the breadth of understanding and approach. It seems 
to me that we are all working at something which is of 
very great value in the development of our culture.— 
Charles W. Hunt (Beta 12), Consultant AACTE. 


BONDS 


Gains Increased Understanding 


After reading most of the articles (April issue, “Re- 
ligion in Education”), I have more understanding of 
American problems respecting this subject. And again I 
think of my visit to your country with delight.— Albert 
Boogaard, editor, Het Schoolblad. 


For Teachers of the Deaf 


The May Pat Detta Kappan is an excellent issue. I 
am especially interested in the article, “Better Teacher- 
Student Relations,” by A. Gordon Nelson. At Gallaudet 
College, the national college for the deaf, we are plan- 
ning a manual of readings for use by teacher-trainees in 
work with the deaf. The part of Nelson's article we 
would like to use is that headed “Mental Hygiene,” pp. 
295-296. May we have your permission to do so? Of 
course we shall be glad to make proper acknowledgment 
of Put Detta Kappan as the original source of publica- 
tion.—Irving S. Fusfeld (Beta Epsilon 97), vice presi- 
dent, Gallaudet College. 


A Most Accurate Appraisal 

A fine issue (June) of Put Detta Kappan! An excel- 
lent job of editing. I salute you! 

Even one article (Ringwald) is worth the issue! I 
guess I like it best because I was connected with the 
German schools for two years. It is the most accurate 
appraisal that I have read. Usually a lot of excuses are 
made for the German system. This puts it on the barrel- 
head. Congratulations!|—J. R. Mitchell (Alpha 549), 
chairman, Phi Delta Kappa Commission on International 
Education. 


Will Have Historical Value 


I wish to congratulate you and your associates on the 
Put DELTA KappaN issue of June, 1955. Your treatment 
of “American Educators Abroad” is outstanding. It is an 
issue that will have historical value long after the world 
has grown beyond our present achievement in extending 
American educational influence around the world.— 
J. Cayce Morrison (Sigma 220), director, The Puerto 
Rican Study, New York City. 


In the Same Folder as Our Passport 


The June issue of Pat Detta Kappan was excellent. 
“How Big Are the Little Things?” by E. K. Ford was 
outstapding. It is too late to be smug and overconfident, 
with our pockets full of dollars, as we travel. It is sur- 
prising how long it is taking some Americans to realize 
that the Creator is not necessarily an American or a 
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Caucasian. We might do well to carry Ford’s article in 
the same folder as our passport.—Tom Kendall (Gamma 
Tota 58). 


Setting New Standards 


Many, many thanks for the very excellent treatment 
that you gave our article on Burma. We are beginning 
to appreciate the new significances that Pat DELTA Kap- 
PAN is setting for itself in the heart of America’s best 
educators.—A. L. Knoblauch (Beta Phi 83). 


No Frowns; Even Smiles 


“How Big Are the Little Things?” has in it a lot of 
statements I myself have made at one time or another 
while teaching a youth group. What would it cost to 
have reprints of this article alone, or does the fraternity 
frown upon such lifting of articles from the magazine? — 
Harvey J. Meyer (Alpha Omega 70). 


For Orientation Classes 


The June 1955 issue of Pat Decta Kappan carried 
a very helpful article titled “How Big Are the Little 
Things?” Will reprints of this article be available and if 
so when and at what price? Our department has a num- 
ber of channels of distribution through the 30 Protestant 
denominations affiliated with the National Council of 
Churches as well as the several hundreds of councils 
located throughout the United States. Particularly we 
would like to distribute this article at orientation sessions 
in human relations for groups of persons leaving from 
New York City and going abroad, usually for vacation.— 
Alfred S. Kramer, associate executive director, National 
Council of Churches of Christ. 


Speaks Feelingly and From Experience 


I wish to congratulate you particularly upon the fine 
June issue. Ford’s article about the “Little Things” 
pleased me especially because it presented so cogently 
certain ideas which Americans who go abroad have too 
often utterly failed to grasp. 

I can speak feelingly on the subject, because my family 
and I lived in foreign countries for a number of years at 
different times, not only in France but in Turkey and in 
Syria. The intolerance of too many Americans for other 
ways of living than those which they think belong to 
“God’s country” merely shows, of course, their provin- 
cialism and ignorance. Such an attitude, I firmly believe, 
is symptomatic of a period which is fast slipping into 
the past. 

It is encouraging to see Put DELTA KApPPAN exercising 
commendable “leadership” by publicizing the sort of 
sane thinking about international human relations which 
Mr. Ford has clearly brought out.—Louis Foley (Beta 
Eta 14, Emeritus 372), Babson Institute of Business Ad- 
ministration, Babson Park, Mass. 


Good for YMCA Secretaries, Too 


It was most gratifying to know that you have had sev- 
eral requests for reprints. . . . I have received a number 
of quite complimentary letters and from some of them 
there were indications that reprints would be requested. 
One Y.M.C.A. secretary, with whom there has developed 
quite a correspondence, expressed the opinion that every- 
one of that organization’s personnel going abroad should 
have a copy of the article.—E. K. Ford (Alpha Pi 7), 
director, vocational education, department of education, 
Nova Scotia, Halifax, N. S. 





The First Fifty Years 


Herein is to be discovered the record, greatly condensed and 
abridged, of the first half-century of Phi Delta Kappa. This his- 
torical summary, from which the heavy documentation of the 
original has been omitted in the interest of brevity, embraces the 
genesis, growth, and development of an unique professional as- 
sociation. It is published here as an opening event in the Golden 
Anniversary Observance of the founding of Phi Delta Kappa. 


By J. W. LEE 


Author’s Preface 


n tracing the development of Phi Delta Kappa 
I since its inception, the writer had at his dis- 

posal all the resources of the central office. 
In addition, many letters from the documentary 
history and the personal correspondence of the 
early fraternity secretaries were consulted. For 
the latter periods, the proceedings of the council 
meetings and the files of Put Detta Kappan 
were of great value. A number of local chapters 
were visited and their records examined. Per- 
sonal letters were written to certain charter 
members, and personal interviews were held as 
necessary. Statements of fact were thoroughly 
substantiated and documented. 


REEK LETTER fraternities today are integral 
parts of the American system of higher 
education. The first such organization 

came into being when Phi Beta Kappa was 
founded at the College of William and Mary, 





J. W. LEE (Alpha 1921) until Sept. 15 was adminis- 
trative assistant in the central office of Phi Delta 
Kappa. He holds both bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees in social science (history), and both master’s 
and doctor’s degrees in education. The doctoral study 
upon which this article is based was underwritten 
by Phi Delta Kappa. It is published by permission. 
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Introduction 
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Three histories of Phi Delta Kappa have been 
written. Julian E. Butterworth (Epsilon 2 and 
Theta 1050) wrote a brief account of the organi- 
zation for the period 1906 to 1912; J. David Hou- 
ser (Lambda 31) covered the period from 1909 
to 1924; and Paul M. Cook (Zeta 315) reviewed 
previous historical accounts and also covered the 
years from 1924 to 1931. Prior to the present 
study, no organized account had been written 
for the era beginning in 1931 and ending in 1955. 
The writer has retraced the early history of Phi 
Delta Kappa from original sources wherever 
possible, and presents the first historical account 
of the past 24 years. 


Williamsburg, Virginia, on December 5, 1776, 
“by five companions who were particularly fond 
of each other.” 

The first professional Greek letter fraternity 
was organized as such in medicine at Transyl- 
vania University, Lexington, Kentucky, about 
1819 and was known as Kappa Lambda Society 
of Aesculapius. The Dictionary of Education de- 
fines a professional fraternity as: 


A self-perpetuating, specialized fraternity that lim- 
its its student membership to a specific field of pro- 
fessional education, maintains essentially exclusive 
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membership in that field, and organizes its group life 
specifically to promote professional competency and 
achievement within its field; established in accred- 
ited colleges and universities offering courses leading 


to recognized degrees in the given field. 


The professional fraternity is unique in that it 
includes the advantages of fraternal affiliation yet 
offers those unusual benefits which accrue to a 
membership comprised of men who have chosen 
the same profession. The professional fraternity 
affords continued association among members in 
the same vocational field. It also sponsors social 
events to help develop in its members the social 
grace, the poise, and the confidence necessary to 
success of the professional man. 

The Professional Interfraternity Conference 


states: 


The years spent in college cover a period in life 
that holds great possibilities for molding a student’s 
future and happiness. The business and professional 
functions of the world are carried on through the 
medium of association with others. Any organization 
which provides opportunity for its members to ac- 
quire greater knowledge and mutual understanding; 
which supplies experience in professional training 
and leadership; which helps to develop a positive, 
rather than negative, type of personality; which gives 
experience in working with and “getting along” with 
others; and which possesses the support and interest 
of alumni located throughout the country can be of 
real benefit to the individual. 


Phi Delta Kappa is a professional fraternity for 
men in education, an association for fellowship 
and the achievement of common goals. The chief 
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purpose of Phi Delta Kappa is to promote free 
public education as an essential to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a democracy through 
the continuing interpretation of the ideals of re- 
search, service, and leadership. It is the frater- 
nity’s purpose to translate these ideals into a pro- 
gram of action to meet the needs of education. 

The history of Phi Delta Kappa closely paral- 
lels the development of science in education. Be- 
fore the turn of the twentieth century, teachers 
taught in their own ways, set their own expecta- 
tions of their pupils, and assigned grades inde- 
pendently. There was no sound basis for deter- 
mining whether a school had taught as well as 
might be expected. The first systematic compari- 
son of school attainment was made by J. M. Rice 
in 1897, when he became convinced that the pres- 
sure for perfection in certain types of achieve- 
ment was leading to faulty emphases. 

Alfred Binet, a French psychologist, in 1904 
produced the first practical mental test. The 
schools of Paris were aware of the errors in 
teacher judgment. Binet gave them their first 
scientific help in determining whether a child 
could learn if he tried. Since that time many indi- 
vidual and group tests have been devised for spe- 
cial needs. These tests have served as valuable 
guides to help future teachers teach the whole 
child to learn effectively. 

The scientific movement has produced a body 
of factual data on which to build better educa- 
tional practices. A good beginning has been 
made, but the opportunity for scientific contri- 
butions has never been greater for Phi Delta 
Kappans than at the present time. 





In a volume year of Put DELTA Kappan which 
will encompass the Golden Anniversary of the fra- 
ternity, some sort of typographic “celebration” is 
appropriate. As one part of such celebration, what 
more fitting than to don new raiment? So for the 
typographers among our readers, we invite atten- 
tion to further refinements in typography and de- 
sign, as embodied in these pages and in our new 
front cover. 

No great changes in format have been made 
but certain modifications will be of interest to 
those who maintain a speaking acquaintance with 
matters typographic. Caledonia remains the type 
face, and principal text pages will be set in 10 
point on an 11 point base as heretofore. The 
masthead page (cover page 2), however, has 
been thoroughly overhauled. 

The most noticeable change by far is in our 





Typografica 


front cover, which has been completely rede- 
signed while retaining essential elements of the 
old. For instance, the words “Phi Delta” are in 
the same style as in the previous one, but much 
smaller. The emblem is identical. Emphasis on 
the word “Kappan” looks forward to the time 
when the magazine may be known simply as 
KAPPAN, should such eventual emphasis meet 
with approval. Cover stock will remain the same 
(golden) throughout the year, except for one 
issue. Successive covers will be printed in dif- 
ferent colored inks, in what is expected to be an 
interesting variety. 

While no format and no cover design, however 
good, should be used indefinitely, we believe our 
designer has evolved styles which approach the 
ultimate in good typographic taste. They should 
last for several years.—L. A. 
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The Pioneers 


ARLY IN THE twentieth century three inde- 
pendently conceived professional frater- 
nities for men in the field of education 

were organized. All were well aware of the need 
for a national body, and each expressed the be- 
lief that the importance of such a body was para- 
mount to that of the local organizations. But con- 
servatism retarded early attempts to secure it. 
For instance, in May 1909, less than a year before 
unity was achieved, one of these original groups 
expressed the conviction that the formation of 
many local organizations, though not affiliated 
with each other, might significantly aid and ad- 
vance the interests of men in education. 
Beginnings at Indiana 

It is not now possible to identify the first per- 
son who felt clearly the need for a unified pro- 
fessional organization for men in educational 
careers. Nevertheless, it appears that the first 
actual move to secure such an organization must 
be credited to Dr. John Andrew Bergstrom of the 
department of education, Indiana University. 

President Emeritus William Lowe Bryan of In- 
diana University and Dean Emeritus Henry 
Lester Smith, school of education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, credit Dr. Bergstrom with primary re- 
sponsibility for the founding of Pi Kappa Mu, 
forerunner of Phi Delta Kappa. As a result of his 
efforts Bergstrom Chapter of Pi Kappa Mu, the 
first of the local organizations which were to 
make up the fraternity, was founded at Indiana 
University on January 24, 1906. Eight students, 
William T. Stephens, Joseph V. Breitwieser, Jesse 
H. Hoskinson, Carl Henninger, Ezra T. Franklin, 
Louis F. Hillman, Joseph A. Williams, and W. E. 
Howard, constituted the charter members, and 
Jesse H. Hoskinson and Carl Henninger were 
elected as the first president and secretary, re- 
spectively. 

William T. Stephens, who was Dr. Bergstrom’s 
assistant in psychology in 1905-1906, has de- 
scribed the central role of this educator in the 
early history of the organization: 


One morning Dr. Bergstrom called me into his 
office and gave me a very impressive talk on his long- 
felt need for a graduate honorary fraternity in educa- 
tion. He concluded his remarks by saying that he 


would like to assign the job of organizing such a fra- 
ternity to me. ... Dr. Bergstrom . . . did an untiring 
service in directing my studies along the line of a 
historical investigation of the presence and values of 
the fraternal factors, in the growth and development 
of education. . . . We also made a survey of the 
schools of education of the country at that time to 
determine the status and ideas of and the need of 
such a fraternity. . . . Dr. Bergstrom was also regu- 
larly consulted and rendered valuable suggestions at 
every step in the organization. 


Stephens also indicated that Bergstrom was in- 
strumental in the selection of the names of Plato, 
Comenius, and Horace Mann, for whom the let- 
ters were selected that made up the name of the 
organization. Stephens stated that: 


After an extensive survey of the history of educa- 
tion we found three areas that seemed to offer three 
distinct types of continuous research in the field of 
education: first, the area of philosophical research 
into the meaning and purposes of education, which 
we designated by Plato, one of the leading philoso- 
phers in this field. Second, the area of scientific re- 
search in the theory and practice of instruction. This 
area we represented by Comenius, one of the most 
brilliant researchers in the field of instruction. Third, 
the area of philosophical and scientific research in 
the theory and practice in educational organization 
and administration. This area we represented by 
Horace Mann, one of the outstanding organizers in 
American education. This appeared to be sufficiently 
comprehensive for the progressive work of our new 
organization, so we proceeded to represent the above 
leaders in education, respectively, by the Greek let- 
ters Pi Kappa Mu, which became the name of our 
new honorary educational fraternity. 


Beginnings at Columbia 


The early meetings of the group were devoted 
to consideration of various educational problems, 
such as “Why and why not the child must repeat 
the life history of the races,” and a general dis- 
cussion of “The high school curriculum.” One of 
the early social occasions was a reception held at 
the home of the president of the group, Jesse H. 
Hoskinson, in honor of Dr. Bergstrom. 

A little over two years later, April 6, 1908, a 
group of four students met in Earl Hall, Colum- 
bia University to consider the formation of a pro- 
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fessional organization for men in education. There 
is no record available to suggest that they were 
aware that such an organization was already 
functioning on the campus of Indiana University. 
In fact, William T. Stephens seems to confirm the 
inference that the Columbia men did not know 
of its existence by stating, in the letter previously 
quoted, that “after much . . . comparing of notes, 
the Indiana men finally established their prior- 
ity.” After several meetings of the Columbia 
group an organization called Phi Delta Kappa 
finally evolved May 13, 1908, consisting of six 
men: Michael Regan, David Rapaport, Charles 
Elliot, Judson L. Stewart, Robert W. Selvidge, 
and Frank W. Barber. David Rapaport, Frank 
W. Barber, and Michael Regan were elected 
president, vice president, and secretary-treasurer, 


respectively. 


States Two-Fold Purpose 

It had been stated in one of the early organiza- 
tional meetings that the group should have as its 
purpose the furtherance of educational ideals. 
William H. Lucas later described the fundamen- 
tal purposes of Phi Delta Kappa as two-fold: 


On the one hand it has encouraged the social atti- 
tude amongst its members, bringing them into a 
closer bond of fellowship and cooperation; on the 
other hand it has emphasized the professional stand- 
ing for the development and spread of scientific 
study of education throughout our country. 


There is no evidence to suggest that Phi Delta 
Kappa at Columbia felt the need for a nation- 
wide professional organization any more or any 
less than did Pi Kappa Mu at Indiana. Neverthe- 
less, Walter A. Jessup, one of the early members 
of the Columbia Chapter and later the first sec- 
retary of Phi Delta Kappa, carried on an appar- 
ently extensive correspondence for the purpose 
of encouraging the formation of chapters of Phi 
Delta Kappa at other universities. In this corre- 
spondence, he expressed the expectation that Phi 
Delta Kappa would expand into a national or- 
ganization. He also stated repeatedly and clearly 
that Phi Delta Kappa was to be a professional 
organization, and not an honorary society along 
the lines of Phi Beta Kappa or Sigma Xi. He even 
felt that Phi Delta Kappa could coexist peace- 
fully with an honorary for men in the field of 
education. 

Although no independent organization origi- 
nated at Stanford University, several men there, 
early in the school year 1907-1908, felt and dis- 
cussed the need for an organization such as the 
one already existing at Indiana and the one 
shortly to be effected at Columbia. Clarence L. 
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Phelps was responsible for much of the early 
work in achieving such an organization at Stan- 
ford. He stated in the earliest stages of the dis- 
cussions that the eventual purpose should be to 
make such a movement national, yet neither he, 
nor Jesse B. Sears nor James G. Bagley who 
joined him in discussing the prospects of such an 
organization with Professor Cubberley, knew of 
the group at Indiana. In fact, it was not until 
the arrival at Stanford of Professor Bergstrom 
that they learned of the existence of precisely 
such an organization as they had felt the need 
to establish. 

At approximately the same time they learned 
of the group at Columbia and began to corre- 
spond extensively with both Pi Kappa Mu and 
Phi Delta Kappa. In a short time the Stanford 
group decided to affiliate with Pi Kappa Mu pro- 
vided that “by the first week or so in April three 
other universities of recognized standing would 
similarly pledge themselves.” Although there ap- 
pears to be no evidence that three such univer- 
sities did so pledge, on April 7, 1909, the Stan- 
ford group formally decided to “take immediate 
steps toward the establishment of a chapter of 
Pi Kappa Mu.” 

A series of initiations was completed on May 
4, 1909, and the 17 members of Cubberley Chap- 
ter of Pi Kappa Mu elected as their officers 
Arthur H. Heche, president; Homer W. Camp- 
bell, vice president; J. R. Young, secretary; Al- 
bert Colbert, treasurer; and Clarence L. Phelps, 
Edward E. Evenden, and Edward Jordan, di- 
rectors. 

Beginnings at Missouri 

A third independent organization came into 
being at the University of Missouri on February 
23, 1909. Nu Rho Beta was not in any way con- 
nected with either Pi Kappa Mu at Indiana or 
Phi Delta Kappa at Columbia. But correspond- 
ence aimed at securing an amalgamation of all 
three organizations was started very early by 
the Missouri group. The initial purposes of Nu 
Rho Beta were the encouragement of research, 
the scientific study of education, and the promo- 
tion of the fraternal spirit. This chapter was the 
first of the organizations to attempt to publish 
any sort of bulletin or newsletter. This undertak- 
ing was initiated almost immediately. The first 
officers of Nu Rho Beta were: president, Clarence 
Robert Stone; vice president, Edgar Desmond 
Lee; secretary, Noble Lee Garrison; curator, Roy 
Ivan Johnson. 

In the winter of 1909, a discussion was held 
at the State University of Iowa concerning the 
possibility of an organization to promote the sci- 
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entific study of educational problems. The group 
at lowa was contacted by both Phi Delta Kappa 
and Pi Kappa Mu before they had time to organ- 
ize anew movement. A meeting of interested fac- 
ulty members and graduate students decided in 
May, 1909, to accept a charter from Pi Kappa 
Mu. It is also worthy of note that the lowa group 
explicitly reserved the privilege of using its in- 
fluence to encourage the formation of a single 
nation-wide fraternity. 


Other Efforts at Organization 


The local group, bearing no other name than 
Iowa Chapter of Pi Kappa Mu, was finally or- 
ganized on June 1, 1909, with 14 active and five 
honorary members. Nine other students, includ- 
ing seven graduating seniors, were later elected 
to charter membership. The first officers were 
Rolland M. Stewart, George H. Mount, and Julian 
E. Butterworth, elected president, secretary, and 
treasurer, respectively. The primary purpose of 
the Iowa chapter appears to have been the pro- 
motion of research, cooperative endeavor, and 
discussion in the field of education. It hoped also 
to aid alumni in the field by keeping them in 
touch with the work of the University. This last 
objective is one not explicitly mentioned by any 
other chapter of either Phi Delta Kappa or Pi 
Kappa Mu. 

At the University of Minnesota, the notion of 
a professional organization for men in education 
was first introduced by Austin S. Edwards, who 
had gone there from Columbia. He was joined 
by N. R. Ringdall, Albert N. Gilbertson, and Wil- 
liam W. Norton in making plans for a local or- 
ganization. A group of 12 men applied for a 
charter in Phi Delta Kappa in the fall of 1909. 
This was duly granted in February, 1910. The 
only officers listed were Austin S. Edwards, presi- 
dent, and W. W. Norton, secretary-treasurer. 

A group at the University of Chicago was sim- 
ilarly organized through the efforts of one of the 
Columbia men. William H. Lucas visited the 
University in the summer of 1909 and received 
favorable reactions from the faculty concerning 
the establishment of a chapter of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa. Returning to the University of Chicago in the 
fall, Lucas met with a group of men on Novem- 
ber 20 to discuss the value of such an organiza- 
tion. William B. Owen, then principal of the Chi- 
cago Normal School, also spoke on the subject. 
On the very next day the group reconvened to be 
organized as Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa. The 11 charter members elected Walter P. 
Morgan as president, Earnest A. Wreidt as vice 
president, and Eldo L. Hendricks as secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Early Moves Toward Unity 


It has already been noted that all of the early 
local organizations set the achievement of a na- 
tional professional organization for men in the 
field of education as one of their major aims. 
Some had, indeed, assigned paramount impor- 
tance to it. Therefore it is not surprising that 
by the spring of 1909 various efforts were being 
made to secure an amalgamation of Pi Kappa Mu 
and Phi Delta Kappa. 

Exploratory moves, which continued through- 
out the spring and fall of 1909, were directed to- 
ward the achievement of a unified organization. 
According to Butterworth, each of the three in- 
dependent organizations which eventually 
merged into the fraternity made a significant con- 
tribution toward the success of these exploratory 
moves. In May 1909, Columbia expressed, through 
William H. Lucas, its desire for the unification 
of the interests of men looking toward careers in 
the field of education. At the same time it en- 
couraged the formation of independent societies 
in the hope that this might contribute further to 
such an objective. Several Pi Kappa Mu men who 
were by then enrolled in Teachers’ College at 
Columbia are said to have contributed signifi- 
cantly to the success of the movement toward 
amalgamation. Nu Rho Beta, the society at Mis- 
souri, which had avowed its intention of seeking 
a single professional fraternity, concentrated its 
efforts on trying to secure an agreement between 
Phi Delta Kappa and Pi Kappa Mu. Nu Rho Beta 
also elicited promises of cooperation from the 
representatives of several leading institutions in 
the event that such an agreement could be 
reached. This contribution was the more impor- 
tant since a number of initially enthusiastic insti- 
tutions became lukewarm toward joining either 
Phi Delta Kappa or Pi Kappa Mu when amal- 
gamation appeared unlikely. 


The Meeting Date Is Set 


After some delay, due to disagreement over 
the representation to be accorded the two or- 
ganizations in any preliminary conference, it 
was agreed that one representative each from 
Columbia and Indiana should confer on the mat- 
ter. The Columbia Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
adopted the following resolution on January 8, 
1910, marking the first really concrete step in the 
efforts to achieve unification: 


Moved: 1. That Bergstrom Chapter (Indiana) of 
Pi Kappa Mu be asked to appoint a representative 
to meet a representative of Alpha Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa (Columbia) to make a tentative ar- 
rangement looking to the amalgamation of the two 
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national educational societies, if such amalgamation 
could possibly prove at all satisfactory to both. 

2. That recommendations of this conference be 
presented to the sister chapters of Phi Delta Kappa 
for ratification or disapproval. 

3. That this conference be held as soon as pos- 
sible before the proposed fraternity conference that 
has been spoken of in connection with the meeting 
of the National Educational Association at Indian- 
apolis, February, 1910. 


In this preliminary conference Phi Delta Kap- 
pa was represented by Walter A. Jessup and Pi 
Kappa Mu by Charles Reinoehl, and the tentative 
agreement reached by them does credit to the 
good will shown by both of the fraternities as 
well as to the efforts of Missouri in bringing the 
negotiations about. Nevertheless, there were evi- 
dences of considerable bargaining and tension 
before the scene was finally set for definite action. 


Getting Down to Cases 


The only documentary evidence concerning 
these early negotiations is found in three letters. 
These were written to the Pi Kappa Mu repre- 
sentative by a “Committee on Instructions” from 
that organization. It is unfortunate that no record 
of Columbia’s side of these negotiations has been 
preserved. However, interesting inferences can be 
drawn concerning some of the statements in the 
letters, dated respectively February 8, February 
16, and February 21, 1910. Of the first of these 
only a portion is preserved. It is also unfortunate 
that the letters of Charles M. Reinoehl, the Pi 
Kappa Mu representative, to which the commit- 
tee alludes, have apparently been lost. 

In their letter dated February 8, 1910, the com- 
mittee said, inter alia: 


We think your proposition as to combining the 
two names (Pi Kappa Mu) a good one; . . . one or- 
ganization would be conceding as much as the other. 
The same would be true if neither name be adopted 
as we first suggested. We are in favor of either of 
the above and will not consent to the organization 
being Phi Delta Kappa even tho [sic] all else is con- 
ceded to us. 

Their suggestion as to the history of the organiza- 
tion, we consider erroneous. We do not see how a 
history of an organization can be written unless all 
the facts involved are recorded. In so far as Phi Delta 
Kappa has contributed to this history, we believe a 
committee composed of representatives from both 
organizations should ascertain the true facts of the 
history and accurately record them. How would it 
be possible for an organization to start as Pi Kappa 
Mu and end as Phi Delta Kappa with no history ac- 
counting for the change? 


By February 16, much progress had been 
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made. The ensuing excerpts from the letter of 
that date by Indiana’s committee on instructions 
to their representative, Charles M. Reinoehl, in- 
dicate that much had been mutually conceded. 


After much “threshing” we decided that Alpha 
Chapter was too good a thing to lose and that the 
sixth article of your resolutions was ambiguous. In 
view of these things we decided that we could not 
accept your last proposition. 

The committee then set to work to figure out com- 
promises of propositions, but after extended discus- 
sions came to this conclusion: 

Columbia is to have the name—Phi Delta Kappa. 

Indiana is to have Alpha chapter. 

Columbia is to have her choice—first president or 
secretary. 

Indiana ritual to be revised to suit the word 
“Delta.” 

The constitution is to be written by Indiana and 
Columbia as per your letter of February 5, 1910. 

The history of the organization is to be a true and 
complete history of the movement and is to be print- 
ed along with the constitution or ritual of the na- 
tional organization. 

The above proposition is practically what you 
offered in your letter of February 5, with very slight 
modification. 

Our refusal of your proposition of February 5 
needs an explanation. We hoped at that time to se- 
cure a compromise name and still retain Alpha Chap- 
ter. Your letter to Mr. Highly indicated that this 
was impossible. Time prevents further attempts at 
compromising... . 

We feel that in giving up our name we are sacri- 
ficing a great deal, but on the other hand we feel 
that the honor of naming the new organization has 
fallen in worthy hands. . . . While it was our early 
hope and aspiration that Pi Kappa Mu would one 
day be the name of the one national fraternity of its 
kind, we are sacrificing this honor (not a small one 
to us) and conceding it to Columbia, feeling that by 
so doing we are bringing about the realization of the 
aim which has been uppermost in the minds of us 
both, that of forming one national organization. 

. . . There is certainly nothing in the way of per- 
fecting tentative arrangements at once, and of our 
issuing the call for the conference at Indianapolis, 
March 1, 2, 3. 


The “Great Compromise” Effected 


To this letter is appended the following hand- 
written notation signed, “Charles M. Reinoehl, 
national representative of Pi Kappa Mu”: “On 
condition that Indiana has the first national presi- 
dent and Columbia has the emblem with the 
name.” 

There is no evidence to show what might have 
been meant by “the sixth article of your resolu- 
tions.” If, however, it was the original proposal 
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corresponding to what ultimately appeared as 
the sixth item in the agreement between the two 
fraternities, as listed in the call for the joint coun- 
cil at Indianapolis, then Indiana’s version must 
have been accepted, for that item was phrased 
as follows: “The ritual of Pi Kappa Mu is to be 
revised to suit the word “Delta.’” 

Charles M. Reinoehl’s handwritten notation on 
the letter of February 16, and the Indiana com- 
mittee’s reaction to it gives further indication of 
how the two fraternities negotiated and compro- 
mised willingly to bring about what they clearly 
realized to be their common aim. On the basis of 
the proposal contained in the Indiana commit- 
tee’s letter of February 16, covering the matter 
of national officers, a compromise had apparently 
been negotiated by the two representatives, giv- 
ing Indiana the first fraternity president in ex- 
change for the retention of Columbia’s emblem. 
In a letter dated February 21, 1910, the Indiana 
committee on instructions acceded to this final 
point of compromise in the following words: “We 
had not thought of Columbia’s emblem being re- 
tained, but we think that you were justified in 
putting in the provision that you did if that point 
stands in the way of a compromise.” 

In the same letter, the committee consented to 
have Messrs. Reinoehl and Jessup “issue the call 
for the joint national council together, in order 
that no time will be lost in issuing a call if ar- 
rangements are completed between Phi Delta 
Kappa and Pi Kappa Mu.” 

A call for such a meeting was issued from New 
York, under the date of February 21, 1910, and 
in the name of the Alpha chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa and Pi Kappa Mu. Addressed “To the 
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Officers and Members of all Constituent Chap- 
ters of the Pi Kappa Mu and Phi Delta Kappa 
Fraternities,” it called for a “joint national coun- 
cil” to be held in the Claypool Hotel in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, Tuesday, March 1, 1910, at 3 
p.m., and gave the following summary of the 
agreements reached in the course of the prelimi- 
nary negotiations: 

The new fraternity is to be called Phi Delta Kappa. 

Indiana is to have Alpha Chapter. 

The official emblem is to be the pin proposed by Co- 


lumbia. 
The Indiana Chapter shall nominate the first national 


president. 
Columbia Chapter is to nominate the first national sec- 


retary. 
The ritual of Pi Kappa Mu is to be revised to suit the 


word “Delta.” 
The new national constitution is to be written by Indi- 


ana and Columbia. 

The history of the organization is to be the true and 
complete history of the movement, and is to be printed 
along with the constitution or ritual of the national or- 
ganization. 


Specifically then, Columbia gave the new or- 
ganization its name, emblem, and first fraternity 
secretary; Indiana gave it the first fraternity pres- 
ident and, basically, the ritual, while securing 
designation as Alpha Chapter for itself. The two 
groups were, in addition, to write the constitu- 
tion in collaboration, though this was later 
changed to read: “The new constitution is to be 
written by Pi Kappa Mu and Phi Delta Kappa.” 
The history of these early negotiations and the 
ease with which compromises were reached show 
the spirit of fraternalism and idealism in which 
the fraternity organization was conceived, a spir- 
it that has largely continued through the years. 


Il 
| Unity Achieved 


EPRESENTATIVES from each chapter of Pi 

Kappa Mu and of Phi Delta Kappa met 

in “Joint National Council” at 3:30 p.m., 

March 1, 1910, in the Claypool Hotel, Indianap- 

olis, Indiana. E. L. Hendricks, Phi Delta Kappa 

representative from the University of Chicago, 

was elected chairman. J. B. Sears, Pi Kappa Mu 
delegate from Stanford, was elected secretary. 

W. S. Miller and W. A. Jessup, representing, 

respectively, the Alpha chapters of Pi Kappa Mu 


and Phi Delta Kappa, were appointed a commit- 
tee on credentials. They listed the following as 
accredited representatives: W. A. Jessup, Colum- 
bia University; E. L. Hendricks, University of 
Chicago; A. W. Rankin, University of Minnesota; 
W. S. Miller, Indiana University; George H. 
Mount, State University of Iowa; and J. B. Sears, 
Stanford University. In the absence of the Min- 
nesota representative, a “Mr. Alexander,” attend- 
ing the council on behalf of Nu Rho Beta of the 
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University of Missouri, acted as proxy for the 
Minnesota chapter. 

The council approved, in their original form, 
and with one notable exception, the eight articles 
of agreement drawn up by the representatives of 
the Alpha chapters of Pi Kappa Mu and Phi 
Delta Kappa. Article 7, which originally called 
for a “new national constitution . . . to be written 
by Indiana and Columbia,” was amended to read: 
“The new national constitution is to be written 
by Pi Kappa Mu and Phi Delta Kappa.” The rea- 
son for this change, as stated in the course of the 
discussion in the council, was that “the constitu- 
tion of the national fraternity should represent a 
national point of view.” 


Missouri's Delegate Is Seated 


At this point in the deliberations, Noble Lee 
Garrison, representing Missouris Nu Rho Beta 
was admitted to a seat in the council. The coun- 
cil then went into a committee of the whole for 
the purpose of preparing a constitution. Messrs. 
Jessup and Miller were appointed to draft a con- 
stitution from the original constitutions of Phi 
Delta Kappa and Pi Kappa Mu. They presented 
their draft to the committee of the whole at the 
next day’s session. This first draft of the constitu- 
tion was carefully examined and some changes 
were made. The council realized that much time 
was needed to perfect the constitution, because 
it hoped to embody in it most of the fundamental 
principles and ideals underlying the formation of 
the fraternity. 

Reconvening at 5:00 p.m. on March 2, 1910, as 
the “First National Council,” the group decided 
to accept the report on the constitution made by 
the committee of the whole. A typewritten copy 
was signed by representatives of all the chapters 
except the University of Chicago. The Chicago 
representative expressed agreement with every- 
thing accomplished, but pleaded that he had no 
authority to sign. The representative of the Iowa 
chapter signed with the reservation that he could 
not guarantee that his chapter would ratify it. 


The Constitution Is Ratified 


Acting in accordance with the articles of agree- 
ment between Phi Delta Kappa and Pi Kappa 
Mu, the council elected J. W. Wilkinson of Indi- 
ana as president. W. A. Jessup of Columbia, was 
elected secretary. It was agreed that the first 
vice president should be selected by Minnesota 
and the first treasurer by Missouri. Stanford was 
authorized to appoint one of its members as the 
final member of an executive committee. The 
council devoted the remainder of the sessions to 
other organizational details, including adoption 
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of a motion authorizing “the universities or local 
chapters to select men to fill the national offices 
allocated to them by the council.” 

The first three signatories to the constitution 
were the Indiana, Columbia, and Missouri repre- 
sentatives. They were designated as holdover 
members of the “national council.” A levy of one 
dollar per active member carried on the rolls of 
each chapter was also approved. 

More than two months elapsed after the meet- 
ing in Indianapolis before the constitution was 
ratified by all seven chapters. The Chicago chap- 
ter notified the secretary of its willingness to 
ratify on April 19, 1910. Notice of ratification by 
the Iowa chapter was not conveyed to the secre- 
tary until May 9, 1910. 

The Missouri chapter reported, in an undated 
letter apparently received during the first days 
of April, 1910, their selection of Noble Lee Garri- 
son to fill the office of treasurer. The Minnesota 
chapter reported, April 9, 1910, the selection of 
G. S. Pettersen as vice president. Stanford com- 
pleted the executive committee by reporting 
April 19, 1910, the election of J. R. Young. 

President Wilkinson wrote to the chapters 
early in April 1910, requesting each one to for- 
ward full historical data to the executive com- 
mittee as soon as possible. In a personal com- 
munication to the secretary, dated April 12, 1910, 


the president assigned the responsibility for pre- 
paring the history to the latter. He urged that the 
secretary also write to the chapters urging imme- 
diate submission of historical data. 


The Ritual Proves Difficult 


In the same communication, the president re- 
ported on progress made in the revision of the 
ritual. This was, in accordance with the articles 
of agreement, the responsibility of the original 
chapters of Pi Kappa Mu. A committee had been 


appointed at Indiana to take care of this assign- . 


ment. Stanford and Iowa had been contacted by 
Indiana concerning it. It may be noted, however, 
that no further progress had been made by Janu- 
ary 10, 1911. Indiana’s report on the ritual had 
been sent on to Stanford by the national secre- 
tary. Iowa acknowledged receipt of this same 
report from Stanford in February 1911. In view 
of such slow progress, the second council was 
forced to appoint a new committee to prepare a 
ritual for provisional use until the ensuing coun- 
cil meeting. In fact, a ritual was not finally adopt- 
ed until the fifth council. 

The treasurer reported on January 29, 191], 
that he had collected the entire amount of the 
levy authorized by the first council. The prepa- 
ration of the history had fared little better than 
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the ritual. Although the secretary had asked to 
be relieved of the responsibility for the history, 
all of the chapters had submitted some historical 
material to him by the date of the second coun- 
cil meeting. Much of the material was so poorly 
organized that a committee was appointed to 
glean from the data a factual report for publica- 
tion by May I, 1911. 


Chapter Expansion Begins 


During the year following the first council 
meeting, the executive committee made earnest 
efforts to expand the fraternity. It established 
contacts with numerous universities, including 
Illinois, Texas, Pennsylvania, Cornell, Syracuse, 
Brown, Harvard, and Wisconsin. Interest was 
shown during this period, however, only by TIlli- 
nois, Harvard, and Cornell. 

The first council had empowered the executive 
committee to “act during the year following the 
council with full authority in regard to receiving 
new chapters.” When seven Harvard men peti- 
tioned for a charter on February 3, 1911, the 
committee was able to approve their petition 
prior to the second council meeting. This enabled 
the Harvard group to organize and to send a 
representative to the council of that year. 

A petition, submitted by 13 signatories from 
Cornell on February 16, 1911, came up for the 
approval of the second council without prior ac- 
tion by the executive committee. The Illinois pe- 
tition presented the committee with a new prob- 
lem. About half of its signers were women. The 
committee rejected the petition. Efforts were 
made during the following fall semester to estab- 
lish a chapter at Illinois which would comply 
with Phi Delta Kappa requirements. 

Although the major preoccupations of the first 
year were with organization, there was beginning 
to be felt a need for real growth in which high 
standards and dignity would be maintained. Such 
a need was frequently set forth by the secretary. 
On September 20, 1910, he wrote to the Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Stanford, and Indiana chapters 
stating: 


Reports from the chapters at the close of last year 
indicated that Phi Delta Kappa men ranked at the 
very top in scholarship and ability wherever we had 
an organization. I am convinced that our permanent 
strength will be dependent upon keeping up the 
high standard. 


A. S. Edwards, originally a member of the 
Minnesota chapter, was responsible for the or- 
ganization of the Cornell group, in 1911. He com- 
mented in February of that year, that “it would 
be well to put up some definite limitations as, 
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for instance, no chapter shall be granted to any 
university that is not a member of the American 
Association of Universities. . . . Such a limitation 
... would assure us immediately of a high stand- 
ard and of a standard that men would recognize 
without question.” 

The second annual' council of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa was convened at 2:30 p.m., February 24, 1911, 
at the Cawthorn Hotel, Mobile, Alabama. All of 
the chapters except Stanford were represented. 
In the absence of W. A. Jessup, the secretary, the 
Columbia representative, E. D. Coffman, was 
unanimously elected to serve as such. 

Secretary Jessup reported to the council, by 
letter, the progress made on the ritual and on 
the preparation of the history. He also reported 
on petitions for new chapters, stating that the 
Cornell petition had not been acted upon by the 
executive committee because it had been received 
too late. He also transmitted the report of the 
treasurer, who likewise was unable to be present. 
The major organizational decision taken at the 
second annual council concerned the incorpora- 
tion of the fraternity. It was found that the orig- 
inal constitution was inadequate for the purposes 
of incorporation in that it failed to provide for 
a central authority, making provision only for 
the chapters. It was therefore necessary to under- 
take a revision of the constitution in order to put 
it into a suitable legal form. 


The Constitution Is Revised 


In revising the constitution, important changes 
were made. In addition to matters of form, pro- 
vision was made for the election of faculty mem- 
bers as active members of the fraternity and for 
the election of as many as two honorary mem- 
bers per year by any local chapter. The term of 
service of members of the fraternity council was 
reduced from two years to one year. The grant- 
ing of new charters was restricted to institutions 
holding membership in the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. 

The president was directed by the council to 
incorporate Phi Delta Kappa in Indiana. 

The committee on ritual, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the three chapters which had origi- 
nally belonged to Pi Kappa Mu, had been unable 
to complete one. The same three chapters were 
delegated to continue the work under the chair- 
manship of Iowa. They were to prepare within 
the ensuing few weeks a provisional ritual to be 
used during the following year. The final adop- 
tion of this ritual would await the decision of 
the 1912 meeting of the council. A committee 


1 During the first few years of the organization the councils 
met annually.— 
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was also appointed to examine the historical ma- 
terial which had been submitted to the secretary 
in accordance with the action of the first coun- 
cil. This committee was to prepare a factual ac- 
count of the organization's proceedings. 

The executive committee’s approval of the pe- 
tition from Harvard was confirmed. The peti- 
tion from Cornell was also approved, and the ex- 
ecutive committee's rejection of the Illinois peti- 
tion was upheld, since this petition was signed 
by women as well as by men. 

As at the first council meeting, various local 
chapters were empowered to select men to fill 
the offices assigned to them. Minnesota received 
the presidency and Stanford the vice-presidency, 
while the offices of secretary, treasurer, and mem- 
ber-at-large went, respectively, to lowa, Chicago, 
and Missouri. The new officers were to be in- 
stalled at the beginning of the 1911-1912 school 
year, until which time the original officers of the 
organization retained their positions. 

Stanford reported on May 3, 1911, that John 
David Houser had been selected by the chapter 
to fill the office of vice president of the council. 
Chicago reported on June 1, 1911, the selection 
of Charles W. Finley as treasurer. The Iowa 
chapter informed the secretary on September 1, 
1911, that his successor would be Julian E. But- 
terworth. The secretary then informed all chap- 
ters of Butterworth’s election and requested all 
correspondents to transact their business with 
him. The Missouri chapter reported on October 
6, 1911, that it had elected J. W. Oliver as mem- 
ber-at-large of the executive committee. After a 
reminder from the retiring secretary, the Minne- 
sota chapter announced the selection of Gustav 
S. Pettersen as fraternity president. 


Faculty Membership Discussed 


Upon retirement from the office of secretary, 
W. A. Jessup reported to the council on October 
25, 1911, that all of the decisions taken at the sec- 
ond council had been carried out. This included 
incorporation, the unanimous ratification of the 
revised constitution by the chapters, the installa- 
tion of new chapters at Harvard and Cornell, and 
the preparation of a temporary ritual. 

Some of these matters aroused criticism from a 
few of the chapters. Stanford objected to the pro- 
vision in the revised constitution for granting 
active membership to faculty members, on the 
grounds that Phi Delta Kappa had been intended 
as a student organization, and that the adoption 
of this measure would probably place the burden 
of the expenses and the duties on faculty mem- 
bers. It was suggested, also, that activity of fac- 
ulty members in Phi Delta Kappa might place 
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non-member students in a seemingly more dis- 
tant relationship with the faculty than was de- 
sirable. The national secretary explained to the 
Stanford chapter that the thought behind the 
provision was to ensure to the chapter a certain 
continuity which it might otherwise lack, since 
members largely were undergraduate seniors and 
graduate students. Upon further consideration, 
the Stanford chapter withdrew all objections and 
ratified the constitution. 


The Ritual Again Gives Trouble 


The Chicago chapter objected to the tempo- 
rary ritual as also did Harvard. The latter chap- 
ter prepared an alternative ritual to be presented 
for approval at the next meeting of the council. 
Just what specific items the Chicago chapter 
found objectionable are not clear, but Harvard 
stated that “it (the ritual) seemed to us to simu- 
late a mystery and sublimity that were quite in- 
appropriate to the sober practical purposes of a 
body organized to increase the devotion of its 
members to a great human cause. We felt that 
no matter what we sacrificed, we must absolutely 
eliminate fustian from our order of procedure. 
. . . Indeed, some of the phrases seem to us to 
make the whole thing defeat its own purpose.” 

The Cornell chapter voted to present a peti- 
tion to the next council asking that men teaching 
in departments of the university other than edu- 
cation be made eligible for membership. The 
Iowa chapter objected to the design of the fra- 
ternity pin selected, contending that it was too 
much like the emblems of the various social fra- 
ternities. There appears to be no record of the 
disposition of these two matters. The discussions 
concerning these points, as a review of the corre- 
spondence reveals, were in a spirit of coopera- 
tion and open-mindedness. 

Although W. A. Jessup made no mention of 
the preparation of either the history or the direc- 
tory, both of which had been authorized by the 
second council, work on each project apparently 
had been carried on. Frequent correspondence 
appears concerning the return by the chapters 
of the individual record cards to be used by the 
secretary in compiling the directory. Apparently, 
complete returns of these cards were secured be- 
fore the date of the third annual council. The 
records of the year which elapsed between the 
second and third councils make no mention, until 
within a week before the third council meeting, 
of the committee which had been appointed to 
prepare the history of Phi Delta Kappa from the 
data submitted by the chapters. There is pre- 
served in the correspondence of the fraternity 
secretary, Julian E. Butterworth, a letter from 
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L. D. Kunkel, a member of the historical com- 
mittee, to R. M. Stewart, the chairman. It ap- 
pears from this letter that Chairman Stewart had 
undertaken the responsibility for preparing the 
history, and that he had submitted a manuscript 
to the other members of the committee for sug- 
gestions and revision. Kunkel received the report 
too late for review, and endorsed it only as a 
matter of form and not as an “expression of opin- 
ion of same.” 


The Third Council Meets 


The third annual council met at 10:00 a.m. on 
February 27, 1912, in the Southern Hotel, St. 
Louis, Missouri. All the chapters were represent- 
ed except Stanford University, whose members 
felt that they could not bear the expense of send- 
ing a delegate so far. Stanford deposited its proxy 
with the Missouri delegate, who was instructed 
concerning Stanford’s views on the various items 
in which they were interested. 

The official minutes of the third annual coun- 
cil consist of four handwritten pages, covering 
the proceedings very briefly. It is clear from 
these minutes that the committee on the history 
made its report and presented its resolution con- 
cerning the election of a national historian in 
the form originally proposed by Chairman Stew- 
art. The committee on the ritual also presented 
its report, including a proposed ritual, which was 
accepted. However, at the request of the com- 
mittee itself, this acceptance was made tentative 
and a new committee was appointed to study 
further the suitability of the accepted ritual. This 
group was to present its report to the fourth an- 
nual council. 

Of the measures coming before the third an- 
nual council, the minutes report the authoriza- 
tion of publication of the history and directory, 
and the appointment of a committee on ambigui- 
ties in the constitution. At least one chapter— 
Stanford—had requested study and revision of 
numerous portions of the constitution. A commit- 
tee was appointed to modify the official emblems. 
Authorization was made for an audit of the fra- 
ternity’s accounts and for the preservation, in 
bound form, of the council correspondence. 


California and Kansas Chartered 


There is no record of the discussion concerning 
the report of the committee on the history, nor 
of Harvard’s proposed version of the ritual, to 
which several chapters had been known to ex- 
press their opposition. The disposition of several 
important organizational amendments which the 
secretary submitted is not disclosed. It is not 
recorded whether Cornell’s petition concerning 
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the admission of noneducation faculty members 
was placed on the agenda of the committee on 
ambiguities or whether it was rejected. 

Although the minutes of the third annual coun- 
cil fail to show to which chapters the various 
fraternity offices were assigned, later records in- 
dicate that the officers for the 1912-1913 academic 
year were A. S. Edwards, Minnesota, president; 
E. F. Holman, Stanford, vice president; W. R. 
Miles, Iowa, secretary; F. W. Schacht, Chicago, 
treasurer; and C. H. McClure, Missouri, member- 
at-large. 

The minutes of the third annual council also 
show that charters were granted to Kansas and 
California. Nevertheless, later records indicate 
that, due to a number of delays on the part of the 
individual whom the Stanford chapter entrusted 
with the organization of the group at California, 
a suitable petition was not submitted to the sec- 
retary until April 24, 1912. 

A personal letter from W. R. Miles, secretary 
for the 1912-1913 academic year, to Austin S. 
Edwards, president for the same period, reveals 
that the third council had voted to leave the de- 
cision on the California petition to the executive 
committee, since the petition presented to the 
council was not in order. The executive commit- 
tee being unanimously in favor of it, the petition 
was referred to the chapters for vote on Septem- 
ber 21, 1912. 


A Question of Standards 


Up to this time, there was certainly no con- 
crete achievement of note to which the still-young 
fraternity could point. Its activities had been re- 
stricted largely to organizational matters and to 
expansion. However, a desire to raise standards 
of Phi Delta Kappa now became evident. In a 
letter to the secretary, dated April 3, 1912, the 
president of the Chicago chapter questioned the 
entire principle that appeared to govern the 
granting of new charters. It was, apparently, the 
tacit viewpoint of the executive committee and 
the council that their decisions concerning a peti- 
tion for a new charter were the important steps, 
while the ratification of their decisions by the 
chapters was a mere constitutional formality. 

With regard to the Kansas petition for a char- 
ter, the Chicago letter asked: 


What is the use of having the action of the coun- 
cil ratified by the chapters if it is to be done in a 
purely perfunctory way? Personally, I think a peti- 
tioning body should present to the council and to the 
fraternity-at-large reasons why they merit recogni- 
tion from us. I think the most important thing to con- 
sider in such cases is the faculty in the department of 
education, since the type of men that we can expect 
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from that department will be largely determined by 
the attitude of the faculty and the scope of educa- 
tional courses offered. 


The Cornell chapter raised another point: 


The chapters had no knowledge as to the merits 
of the Kansas applicants aside from the reputation 
of the Kansas school of education. . . . In general, 
when petitions for a chapter-charter are to be de- 
cided by the existing chapters, information as to the 
number of applicants, their standing, and plans 
should be forwarded to each existing chapter as a 
basis for an intelligent vote. 


These two requests provoked a brief and, at 
times, a somewhat acrimonious correspondence. 
Nevertheless, the petition of the Kansas group 
was approved without undue delay. The chapter 
was installed May 4, 1912.' A personal letter from 
the president of the Chicago chapter to the sec- 
retary, written after the conclusion of the matter, 
is noteworthy here for its appraisal of the status 
which the fraternity had attained. 


Our policies and views in many matters have not 
crystallized yet. . . . But as far as future policy and 
action is concerned we were unanimous on two 
points: 1. We believe the referendum vote of the 
chapters is even more significant than the council 
vote on new chapters and that it should be a rational, 
deliberate expression in terms of previous knowledge 
of a given case or from supplied information. 2. We 
believe that the fraternity now has the strength and 
influence that shou: 1 commend it to departments of 
education that could support a professional educa- 
tional fraternity. 


Application Blank Is Suggested 


In a communication dated October 21, 1912, 
the Chicago chapter formally proposed that the 
fourth annual council, scheduled to meet in Phil- 
adelphia, consider an application blank for use 
by groups petitioning for charters in Phi Delta 
Kappa. The blank was to provide space for state- 
ments concerning the following points: 


A statement about the faculty of the department 
of education, containing academic and professional 
training of each member 

Number of students specializing in education 

A list of at least 10 students constitutionally quali- 
fied for membership 

An expression of the attitude of the faculty toward 
the proposition 

A catalog of the institution 


The official dealings of the fraternity, too, show 


1It is interesting to note that among early members of the 
Kansas (Kappa) Chapter were Abel J. McAllister, who first pro- 
posed a fraternity magazine and who later became fraternity 
secretary, and O. F. Grubbs, elected to the executive committee 
by the fourth council, and later, a charter member of Rho Field 
Chapter and its treasurer for the past 25 years.—Ed. 
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evidence of an awareness of the potentialities of 
Phi Delta Kappa as an organization capable of 
attaining a high national standing. Sigma Delta 
Epsilon, an educational professional honorary so- 
ciety at Syracuse University, had indicated its 
interest in affiliating with Phi Delta Kappa. De- 
spite argument that the department of education 
there was competent and powerful, the executive 
committee decided to uphold the requirement 
that petitioning groups be from _ institutional 
members of the American Association of Univer- 
sities. Negotiations were broken off, to be re- 
sumed in February, 1913, when Syracuse had 
met the above requirement. 


First Alumni Chapter Founded 


Another development of great, but at that time 
unsuspected significance to the growth of the fra- 
ternity was the organization of a Stanford Alumni 
Association of Phi Delta Kappa, in November, 
1912. One of the earliest activities of this group 
was the installation and initiation of the new 
chapter at California. A report on this Associa- 
tion was presented to the fourth annual council 
by J. David Houser, its secretary, with earnest 
recommendations that Phi Delta Kappa give seri- 
ous consideration to the formation of alumni as- 
sociations. He offered the services of the Stan- 
ford Alumni Association of Phi Delta Kappa in 
aiding the formation of similar new associations. 

The fourth annual council was called to meet 
in Philadelphia, February 24 to 28, 1913. The ad- 
vance agenda included the following items: 


Report of committees on ritual, emblem, and con- 
stitution. 

Amendment of Article IX of the constitution to 
the end that institutions be judged on the merits of 
their departments of education rather than on the 
basis of membership in the Association of American 
Universities. 

Form of application blank to be filled out by those 
petitioning for a charter. 

Desirability of seeking the establishment of chap- 
ters in other institutions. 

Admission of Phi Delta Kappa to the Interfrater- 
nity Conference. 

Adoption of coat of arms and colors. 

Control of manufacture and sale of emblem. 

Compensation of fraternity secretary. 


The council was duly convened in the Walton 
Hotel, Philadelphia at 4:30 p.m. on February 26, 
1913. All chapters were represented except Stan- 
ford, whose proxy was with the University of 
Chicago, and Kansas, which had no one to repre- 
sent it. There is also no mention in the minutes 
of a representative or proxy for California, al- 
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though the granting of a charter had been ap- 
proved by the executive committee, on behalf of 
the council, and by the chapters. The chapter 
was not installed until March 15, 1913. 

The council recommended that charters be 
granted to Texas and, upon receipt of a correct 
petition, to Washington. 

Of numerous changes in the constitution, the 
most important ones concerned procedure in 
handling petitions for new charters in Phi Delta 
Kappa. The council decided that: 


A petition for the establishment of a new chapter 
received prior to the meeting of the national coun- 
cil of that school year shall be presented to the na- 
tional council for approval. Then the petition shall 
be referred to the individual chapters. 

A petition for the establishment of a new chapter 
received after the meeting of the national council for 
that school year, shall be referred at once to the in- 
dividual chapters for approval . . . if the petition is 
thus approved by three-fourths of the chapters the 
charter signed by the president and secretary and 
impressed with the seal of the fraternity shall be 
issued by the secretary of the national council. 


Another important change was the rescinding 
of the requirement that petitioning groups be 
from schools belonging to the Association of 
American Universities. All schools were made 
eligible that “maintain a college or school of edu- 
cation or at any equivalent institution upon peti- 
tion of five or more petitioners.” 


High School Fraternities Opposed 


The major organizational matters decided 
were: Items to be included in the ritual, history 
of the fraternity, a pledge, a statement of the 
ideals of the fraternity, an explanation of the em- 
blem, adoption of a budget of $100.00 for the 
ensuing year, and payment for the services of the 
fraternity secretary. A committee to investigate 
and act upon violations of the constitution was 
also provided. The fourth council decided to fol- 
low a “moderately aggressive” policy in respect 
to further expansion. Eligible institutions were to 
be informed concerning the fraternity, and thus 
given the chance to petition for a chapter “if 
they so desire and have the right initiative.” 

This council also went on record as opposing 
high school fraternities and secret societies, on 
the grounds that they had proved “a menace to 
democracy of spirit in such schools; are subver- 
sive of the best moral development of their own 
members and of other students in the school in- 
fluenced by their examples; are destructive of 
discipline in the classroom, as well as in the gen- 
eral organization of the school. . . .” For these 
reasons Phi Delta Kappa resolved to exclude 
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from its membership all persons retaining their 
affiliations with such organizations. 

Thus, during the year preceding the fourth an- 
nual council, there was a growing consciousness 
within Phi Delta Kappa of considerations other 
than purely organizational matters. And thus in 
the fourth annual council appeared the first evi- 
dences that Phi Delta Kappa meant to take vigor- 
ous action furthering its ideals. 

Although the minutes of the fourth annual 
council give no indication of the assignment of 
the national offices to the various chapters for 
the ensuing year, in the correspondence of W. R. 
Miles, secretary for 1912-1913, the officers were 
listed as follows: Thomas J. Kirby, Columbia, 
president; C. Woody, Indiana, vice president; 
H. H. Mecker, Missouri, secretary; C. Chester 
Lane, Harvard, treasurer, and O. F. Grubbs, 
Kansas, member-at-large. 

Both groups whose petitions for charters were 
endorsed secured the approval of the chapters, 
and installations at Washington and Texas took 
place on May 31, 1913. 


Achievements Are Summarized 


In his summary of the achievements of the 
1912-1913 academic year, President A. S. Ed- 
wards cautioned members of Phi Delta Kappa: 


We have come to a time in the history of the fra- 
ternity when there has appeared some waning of 
initial enthusiasm. . . . This is a time when the mem- 
bers who are devoted to the cause for which the fra- 
ternity was established should work hard for the 
strengthening of individual chapters. There has been 
a forgetting of the purpose for which Phi Delta Kap- 
pa was founded and to which we have pledged our 
support; too many meetings have been social and 
men who are interested in research do not find time 
to give to such meetings. Greater care should be 
taken in the choice of members; they make the indi- 
vidual chapters what they are, and give the frater- 
nity its reputation after they get out into the field 
as well as while they are still in college. 


President Edwards also recommended strongly 
the organization of alumni members in the field. 
This marked the first official support from the 
fraternity of the project the Stanford group had 
undertaken on their own initiative. The presi- 
dent also recommended that groups petitioning 
for charters in Phi Delta Kappa be carefully in- 
vestigated, possibly by two chapters available 
for this task by reason of geographic location. 

The fourth and final recommendation was one 
of great significance to the growth of Phi Delta 
Kappa. This recommendation is offered verbatim: 


I should recommend the serious consideration of 
any measure or measures which should help in the 
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raising and in the maintaining of the best possible 
standard for the teaching profession. The working 
out of a code of professional ethics has been sug- 
gested by one of the older members of the fraternity. 
It remains for the members of the teaching profes- 
sion to make the profession what it can be and the 
members of Phi Delta Kappa might very appropri- 
ately take the initiative in this matter of raising and 
of maintaining the standards of the profession. In 
our country, it might more correctly be said, in the 
matter of making teaching really a profession. 


The “White Clause” Is Rejected 


The fifth annual council was scheduled for 
Richmond, Virginia, the latter part of February, 
1914. In preparation therefor, the secretary cir- 
culated to the chapters a list of matters unfin- 
ished from the fourth council, together with new 
proposals. The old business, not settled, included 
the question of a coat of arms, flower, colors, and 
pennant, and the suggestion that the meeting of 
the annual council be publicized on the NEA 
program. There was immediate objection to this 
last proposal as not being consonant with the 
dignity of the fraternity. 

Also left unsettled had been the matter of a 
satisfactory basis of assessment for the expenses 
of the fraternity. The new business included fur- 
ther modification of the ritual, action on petitions 
from Nebraska, Pittsburgh, and Syracuse, a sug- 
gestion that the 1915 meeting of the council be 
held near San Francisco during the summer 
months to coincide with the world’s fair, and the 
founding of a fraternity magazine. 

Some of the chapters proposed additional items 
of business for the agenda. Of much significance 
was a proposal from a committee of the Califor- 
nia chapter to limit membership in Phi Delta 
Kappa to white males. The Kansas chapter 
wished to report its plans for an Inter-Chapter 
Newsletter, to begin publication in January 1914. 
The chapter solicited contributions of material 
from the fraternity officers and also from the 
local chapters. Clearly, the time was beginning 
to arrive for a nation-wide publication to help 
knit the local chapters into a closer fraternity. 
The lack of such a periodical was both a cause 
and an evidence of the indecisiveness and in- 
effectiveness which still characterized the cen- 
tral organization. 

The fifth annual council was convened at 10:30 
a.m. on February 25, 1914, in the Hotel Rich- 
mond, Richmond, Virginia. There were 10 chap- 
ters represented directly and three chapters had 
proxies present. For the first time, a committee 
was appointed to report on petitions for new 
charters. Charters were granted to Nebraska and 
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Pittsburgh. A petition from Oregon was deferred 
because of insufficient information concerning 
the school of education there. The committee 
also reported on a petition from Syracuse, recom- 
mending also that consideration be deferred. 


Alumni Chapters Are Authorized 


The council also agreed to grant alumni char- 
ters to petitioning groups of seven or more eli- 
gible men, and to grant these chapters nonvoting 
representation in the council. Upon recommenda- 
tion of a committee appointed to study the mat- 
ter, the council refused to make any changes in 
the policy of accepting for membership quali- 
fied men, irrespective of race and color. The 
council adopted a coat of arms, accepted a final 
outline of the ritual, and appointed a committee 
to study the publication of a fraternity magazine. 
This committee was to submit its report to a ref- 
erendum vote of the chapters at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

The offices were allotted to chapters as fol- 
lows: president to Stanford, vice president to 
Kansas, secretary to Chicago, and member-at- 
large to California. A handwritten notation on 
the official minutes, made by Secretary H. H. 
Mecker, notes that the council overlooked the 
office of treasurer. In accordance with the con- 
stitution, Harvard retained that position during 
the ensuing year. The council also adopted a 
formula to aid in the assessment of chapter con- 
tributions toward the national budget. 

Earlier historians of Phi Delta Kappa have 
analyzed the accomplishments of the early years 
and found, as the foregoing pages also indicate, 
that not until the fourth and fifth meetings of the 
annual council were there signs of an aggressive 
and progressive spirit. They have attributed the 
lethargy of the first few years to the fact that the 
central organization lacked strength. There was 
in reality no fraternity-wide consciousness stir- 
ring in the fraternity, which seemed to consist of 
a number of self-sufficient groups taking some in- 
terest in the affairs of other chapters but failing 
to think of themselves as amalgamated into one 
fraternal body. 


Ridden by “Poverty Complex” 


J. David Houser, in his account of the early 
years of Phi Delta Kappa, attributes this somno- 
lent state to two major causes. The first was that 
Phi Delta Kappa seemed to have a “poverty com- 
plex.” The adoption of budgets of only $100 by 
the fourth and fifth councils certainly does not 
indicate any conception of a program commen- 
surate with the needs of an energetic nation- 
wide fraternity. 
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The second cause listed was the unfortunate 
custom that Phi Delta Kappa had of holding the 
annual meetings of the council in conjunction 
with the meetings of the National Education As- 
sociation. It was at first thought that some mu- 
tual benefit would be derived from this combina- 
tion. Experience proved that Phi Delta Kappa 
became subordinate to the larger organization 
and was not given sufficient time and attention. 
The NEA tended to meet in the geographic cen- 
ter of the country, and not in the center of Phi 
Delta Kappa’s activities. Usually the Phi Delta 
Kappa representative, who was likely to be a 
faculty member, was primarily interested in at- 
tending the NEA. Many of the representatives 
knew little about Phi Delta Kappa nationally or 
even in their own institutions. Attendance at 
NEA sessions was given as the reason for poor 
attendance at annual council meetings. 

High Dedication and High Purpose 

Because of these procedures, it is rather sur- 
prising that Phi Delta Kappa made the progress 
it did, and that it retained its character as a na- 
tional organization. Likewise, as a result of the 
idealism and dedication of its officers, there was 
not the loss of high purpose that might have been 
expected from the weaknesses of the central or- 
ganization. These men recognized the dangers 
that beset Phi Delta Kappa, excessive localism, 
careless chapter administration, and unwise prac- 
tices in the selection of members. They doubtless 
saw that the needs of the central organization 
were primarily, as Houser identified them, cap- 
able officers well equipped with funds for a fra- 
ternity program, a fraternity magazine as a means 
of knitting the chapters into a closer union, and 
councils made up of men qualified for their posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

The sixth annual council gave evidence of this 
awareness, when it met at Oakland, California, 
in 1915. The location of this meeting was in its 
favor, for the West Coast at the time of the great 
fair possessed an attraction for many of the more 
energetic and able members of the fraternity. 

The correspondence of the secretary for 1913- 
1914 provides evidence of a petition from the 
group at Illinois, yet no record appears of a char- 
ter being granted. Nevertheless, the minutes of 
the sixth council list Illinois as one of the 12 chap- 
ters with representatives present. Three others 
had proxies. Nebraska was not represented. The 
Stanford alumni chapter also sent the nonvoting 
representative to which it was entitled by deci- 
sion of the fifth annual council. 

New alumni charters were granted to groups 
from St. Louis University and Kansas University. 
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New York University was granted a charter. 
Among the most important accomplishments at 
this meeting was revision of the constitution. Im- 
portant changes were made in an attempt to cor- 
rect some of the evident weaknesses of the cen- 
tral organization. Chapter proxies were abolished. 
Membership in the annual council was limited to 
active members. Expenses for travel of all the 
delegates were pooled, and a per capita levy on 
the chapters was approved to cover this cost. 
The minimum of educational work prerequisite 
for membership was re-defined. 

Most importantly, the council accepted the 
offer of Abel J. McAllister of the Kansas chap- 
ter to edit and produce a fraternity newsletter. 
The fraternity was to assume all expenses for 
quarterly issues, and the newsletter was to be 
designated as the official publication of Phi Delta 
Kappa. Thus Pat Detta Kappan began publica- 
tion. The council elected as its officers for the 
ensuing year the following: president, F. W. 
Schacht, Chicago; vice president, Harold Sontag, 
Minnesota; treasurer, Edwin A. Lee, Columbia; 
secretary, R. E. Warren, California; and as his- 
torian, J. David Houser, of the San Francisco 
Alumni chapter. The latter office was a newly 
created position. The office of member-at-large 
was abolished. 


New Concept Wins Out 


J. David Houser states that the somewhat more 
imaginative budget advanced by the executive 
committee for the ensuing year was met by wails 
of anguish from those chapters which had be- 
come used to considering a $100 budget for a 
years operation as “all we can afford.” There 
were apparently some hard-fought battles over 
the new concept of how a nation-wide educa- 
tional fraternity should operate. Nevertheless, 
the new concept won out. Although there was 
added discontent over certain other enactments 
of the sixth council, such as that which limited 
membership to “white males,” the fraternity was 
making noticeable strides forward. Certainly in- 
terest in the affairs of Phi Delta Kappa was at 
an all-time high, and the seventh annual council 
promised to sho v significant accomplishments. 

The seventh annual council was originally 
scheduled for New York, but it was agreed by 
the chapters that it would be wiser to hold the 
meeting in Chicago and thus save on traveling 
expenses. A special meeting of the council was 
therefore convened in Chicago on July 5, 1916, 
to rescind the decision of the sixth council. Once 
this was done, the special meeting was adjourned, 
and the seventh council was convened immedi- 
ately. The sweeping changes made by the sixth 
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annual council the preceding year necessitated 
much time being spent by the seventh council on 
minor corrections to the constitution and on 
amendments to cover points that had been over- 
looked or had been inadequately treated. Perhaps 
the most important change made was to allow 
faculty members to remain active members of the 
fraternity. Nevertheless, it was stipulated that 
chapter officers had to be student members. 

The council considered, but refused to sanc- 
tion, the removal of the color bar. The fraternity 
magazine was approved. A budget much like that 
of the preceding year was adopted, except that 
this time the entire council, rather than the ex- 
ecutive committee alone, worked it out. The ses- 
sions of the council were made biennial in place 
of the annual meetings held previously. 

The next meeting was set for Christmas vaca- 
tion in 1917, at a time and place that would spe- 
cifically not coincide with other meetings of edu- 
cational interest. The entire executive commit- 
tee was re-elected, and the seventh annual meet- 
ing closed in a spirit of harmony. 

Due to the outbreak of World War I, the 
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meeting set for December, 1917, never took 
place. But before that, a new alumni chapter was 
added at Fresno, California and two new campus 
chapters were installed, one at Ohio State and 
one at Pennsylvania. 

The fraternity magazine under the name of 
Tue Put Detta Kappan gradually became a fo- 
rum for expression of fraternity opinion, both in 
matters of business and in ideals. Efforts to raise 
the standards of Phi Delta Kappa were supported 
and reinforced by this publication. 

Unfortunately, the world conflict interrupted 
the activities of the fraternity at a time when ex- 
traordinary progress seemed to be in the offing. 
Members of Phi Delta Kappa, however, did their 
share in the war, not only by serving in those spe- 
cialized agencies for which their training best 
suited them, but also on the battlefields. 

The first postwar council was held in 1920, 
four years after the preceding one. Phi Delta 
Kappa had retained sufficient vigor to take stock 
of its resources and its losses, to resume that 
progress which had been temporarily interrupted, 
and to begin a new chapter in the history of the 
organization. 


The Promising Years 


1917 tssur of the directory of Phi Delta 
Kappa listed 18 campus and five alumni 
chapters, with an aggregate membership 
of about two thousand. During World War I, a 
number of chapters became inactive, due par- 
tially to the fact that many members were unable 
to maintain their former relationships with the 
fraternity during the war period. But, by the 
time of the eighth biennial council, meeting in 
the Lexington Hotel, Chicago, on June 29, 1920, 
all but three of the campus chapters had been 
reorganized, and 14 of these 15 chapters were 
represented at one or more sessions of the coun- 
cil. Of the still dormant chapters, Cornell was 
reorganized shortly afterward, but the Texas and 
New York chapters were not reestablished until 
the spring of 1924. All in all, there had been a 
vigorous and immediate postwar recovery. Nev- 
ertheless, in his history of the fraternity, Paul M. 
Cook states that: 


The disintegrating influences of the World War 
were reflected in this council. A feeling of uncer- 





tainty prevailed. Most chapters had purposely re- 
frained from sending their initiation fees to the na- 
tional treasurer. Several delegates came with condi- 
tional instructions from their chapters to withdraw 
from the fraternity... . 

The executive committee wisely recommended 
that the council convene in committee-of-the-whole 
for the purpose of frankly discussing the existing con- 
ditions and ways and means of meeting those condi- 
tions. That meeting of the committee-of-the-whole 
lasted practically all day and it saved the fraternity. 
That day marked the beginning of reconstruction. 
When the committee-of-the-whole session had end- 
ed, the members, almost without exception, were de- 
termined to go through with a constructive program. 


The War Years Interrupt 


Unfortunately, the proceedings of the eighth 
council contain no record of what transpired dur- 
ing this informal meeting. But, whatever the situ- 
ation was prior to the first official session of the 
council, the delegates did go through with a con- 
structive program. Understanding having once 
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been established, Phi Delta Kappa was clearly 
not to be denied in its drive for higher accom- 
plishment, despite the interruption of the war. 
Perhaps the most crucial decision of the coun- 
cil was to merge the offices of fraternity secre- 
tary and managing editor of the fraternity maga- 
zine. By assigning to the secretary the duty of 
collecting from the chapters and the membership 
the various monies due the central organization, 
and by transferring to him those duties of the 
national historian related to the maintenance of 
the records of the fraternity, the council in effect 
created a new office tantamount to that of “busi- 
ness manager” of the fraternity. As J. David Hou- 
ser pointed out, this move was to prove of great 
advantage to the organization in ensuing years. 


“District” Organization Appears 


In another decision showing a truly nation- 
wide viewpoint, the council approved the dis- 
tricting of the country into five areas and the ap- 
pointment of “district deputies.” These deputies 
could be either active or associate members, but 
the survey committee recommended that they 
preferably be ex-councilors. Their duties were to 
assist the president in overseeing and fostering 
the growth of the fraternity, and to work toward 
organizing the alumni in their areas. The coun- 
cil also showed its renewed concern for maintain- 
ing some sort of continuity in the membership 
and organization of the local chapters by 1) go- 
ing on record as favoring the initiation of as 
many juniors and seniors as possible, compatible 
with the fraternity’s minimum eligibility require- 
ments, and 2) establishing the office of faculty 
sponsor for the chapters, thus assuring the cen- 
tral organization of a more or less constant link 
with the chapters. The need for such an office 
was shown by citing the repeated appeals of the 
fraternity secretaries of early years for the names 
of newly elected chapter officers—especially the 
names of the corresponding secretaries. 

The budget affords another encouraging sign 
of a more positive attitude. The gross income of 
the fraternity for the fiscal year from July 1, 1920, 
to June 30, 1921 was estimated at $7,695; of this, 
the finance committee earmarked $4,150 for gen- 
eral operating expenses of the central organiza- 
tion. An honorarium, of $200 was budgeted for 
the newly burdened fraternity secretary, with 
$1,500 for clerical assistance for him and $1,000 
for the operating expenses of his office. The fra- 
ternity magazine was again placed on a some- 
what firm footing, with a budget of $1,450. The 
council also voted to amend the constitution, set- 
ting annual national dues of one dollar per mem- 
ber. Following this annual council, THe Px 
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DeLtTa Kappan was mailed to every field mem- 
ber whose address was on record, and the new 
secretary, Abel J. McAllister, launched a vigor- 
ous campaign to achieve full “paid-up” member- 
ship among these field members. This energetic 
policy undoubtedly had a highly salutary effect, 
not only on the finances of the fraternity but also 
on its cohesion and on the success of the district 
deputies in their efforts to organize the field 
members in their areas. 


Ritual Finally Agreed Upon 


The ritual committee succeeded in producing 
a ritual that seemed to be more satisfactory than 
any hitherto proposed. The form they submitted 
to the eighth council included all of the mini- 
mum essentials that had been agreed upon at 
earlier meetings, and also suggested, for optional 
use, a so-called “allegorical” form devised by the 
California chapter. 

In another important decision, the council re- 
affirmed the color bar contained in the constitu- 
tion, with the lone dissenting vote of the Stan- 
ford delegate whose chapter, wishing to initiate 
an Oriental, had questioned this provision. The 
next meeting was set for the Christmas recess 
of 1921, in Chicago. The holding of a Phi Delta 
Kappa dinner in connection with the meetings of 
the NEA Department of Superintendence, with 


arrangements in the hands of the nearest chap- 
ter, was officially approved. 


A “Rival” Is Discovered 


There remained one additional problem for 
this council to consider. It had been discovered 
that there were at least two other fraternal or- 
ganizations bearing the name Phi Delta Kappa. 
One of these, the national president assured the 
delegates, was a high school organization and 
could safely be ignored. The other, however, was 
a national organization, with chapters in several 
states and a national headquarters in Marion, In- 
diana. It subscribed, in the words of Phi Delta 
Kappa’s president, to “ideals distinctly lower 
than those of our fraternity.” Incidents related to 
the delegates appeared to indicate that members 
of this group were trying to infiltrate Phi Delta 
Kappa, although there is no record of any con- 
jecture as to their motives. 

A committee appointed to investigate this 
group could do little but recommend that exact 
information concerning the charter of this group 
be obtained, in order to decide who had legal 
right to the name and whether Phi Delta Kappa 
should ignore this “rival” organization or take 
steps toward removing the confusion of names. 

The committee on investigation of a rival or- 
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ganization reported and it was decided that the 
committee would seek legal advice through the 
University of Chicago Law School and present 
an immediate report before the close of the coun- 
cil. This proved to be impossible and a supple- 
mentary report was made to the council on July 
1, 1920, as follows: 


After consultation with Professor Woodward of the 
Chicago University Law School, we find no prospect 
of relief through legal procedure, with the premises 
on which are working now... . 

We recommend that definite action on this matter 
by the national council be deferred. . . . 


The election of officers for the ensuing term 
brought the first officially recorded instance of an 
actual contest for any fraternity office. Wm. S. 
Gray of the Chicago chapter defeated C. R. Wise 
of Indiana for the office of president by 13 votes 
to 6. Since the remaining members of the execu- 
tive committee were all elected by unanimous 
vote, the council recorded President Gray’s elec- 
tion as also being unanimous. L. W. Williams of 
Illinois was elected treasurer, and J. David Hou- 
ser of the San Francisco alumni chapter was re- 
elected historian. 


More Attention to “Science” Urged 


The year and a half which elapsed before the 
ninth meeting of the council did not by any 
means pass without effort and progress on the 
national scene. THE Put Detta Kappan under- 
took a series of articles on contemporary prob- 
lems, written by some of the foremost educators 
of the day, with especial stress on leadership. The 
executive committee carried on a thorough study 
of the aims and responsibilities of the fraternity. 
Prominent field members were asked for their 
opinions, and President Gray reported the results 
of the study to the members at a Phi Delta Kap- 
pa luncheon held on March 2, 1921, in connec- 
tion with the winter meeting of the NEA. J. Da- 
vid Houser’s summary of this report, though 
brief, justifies its inclusion here: 


It (the report) emphasized “the necessity for more 
active participation in deliberate scientific discussions 
of significant educational progress through concerted 
effort”; pointed out that Phi Delta Kappa, “because 
of the training of its members and their devotion to 
the highest professional ideals, possessed unlimited 
potential energy and power”; reiterated that the fra- 
ternity should take definite steps to promote research 
in education and to stimulate the scientific study of 
educational problems among its members; and fin- 
ally suggested the extreme importance of local chap- 
ters promoting mutual appreciation and fellowship 
among members. 
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President Gray later drew attention, in Pa 
De.ta Kappan, to two other problems crucial to 
Phi Delta Kappa: the great necessity of recruit- 
ing more men to the teaching profession, and the 
necessity for more cooperation between field 
members and their active chapters. It appeared 
also that the “district deputy” system was begin- 
ning to pay dividends in helping to strengthen 
the organization. The second problem was given 
a thorough analytical treatment in a study, also 
published by Pat Detta Kappan. 

A significant feature in this campaign for great- 
er service and professional achievement was the 
chartering of campus chapters at Wisconsin, Pea- 
body, Michigan, Oregon, Oklahoma, and Vir- 
ginia. The chapter at Northwestern had been 
added between the seventh and eighth meetings 
of the council. 


Magazine Advisory Board Appointed 


As the council prepared to convene for its 
ninth meeting on December 29, 1921, President 
Gray and Secretary McAllister urged the frater- 
nity not only to complete its reorganization but 
to give immediate and serious consideration to 
the achievement of positive and significant re- 
sults as an educational fraternity. And this less 
than two years after the eighth council had met 
in its depressing atmosphere of “gloom and un- 
certainty”! 

Representation at the ninth meeting of the 
council set a record—all chapters were repre- 
sented (although Chicago’s representative ar- 
rived late, and Washington’s could not vote be- 
cause of improper election and certification ), and 
every member of the executive committee was 
present. There were still so many organizational 
problems to be faced that a definite program of 
professional achievement could not be developed 
by the council at this time. Nevertheless, the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting contain evidence of 
much constructive discussion and many worth- 
while proposals in this direction, although they 
had to be deferred because it was clear that the 
fraternity could not finance their cost, and be- 
cause the aims and standards of the fraternity 
were not yet sufficiently defined as to justify such 
a program. It was decided to expand the frater- 
nity magazine, especially with respect to the pub- 
lication of research studies of general profes- 
sional interest, and an advisory board of field 
members was recommended for the aid and guid- 
ance of the editor. 

Again the most critical problem for the council 
to consider proved to be that of establishing and 
clarifying standards for the admission of new 
chapters and for individual membership. The for- 
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mer had never been very clearly or satisfactorily 
defined, and chapters were continually being ad- 
mitted or, in rare cases, rejected on the basis of 
nebulous standards existing, it appeared, in the 
collective minds of successive executive commit- 
tees and the already existing chapters. 


“Junior” Chapters Suggested 


Other organizations of an educational and pro- 
fessional nature, but with significantly lower 
standards, were springing up and spreading rap- 
idly. The ninth council could advance no better 
solution than to suggest establishing so-called 
“junior chapters” in institutions which requested 
charters but which failed to qualify. Although 
this system would presumably serve as a “feeder” 
for established chapters, as the “junior chapter” 
members entered campus chapter institutions for 
advanced study, the suggestion was not received 
with any particular enthusiasm. A committee on 
chapter relationships was appointed to study the 
matter and to present a clear and definitive re- 
port to the tenth council. 

Standards for individual members was a ques- 
tion of primary interest. Many felt that, if indi- 
vidual eligibility requirements were of a suffi- 
ciently high order, the type of institution would 
be of minor importance. Worse yet, each chapter 
seemed to have its own subjective interpreta- 
tion of what “high” eligibility requirements really 
were. The diversity of opinion on this subject is 
indicated by the actions of the ninth council, 
which first considered a motion to raise the mini- 
mum requirement of educational work from five 
hours to 15 hours, and then successively consid- 
ered motions reducing this to 12, to 10, and final- 
ly to eight hours (or normal school education). 
This last motion carried but, no further progress 
being in sight, a membership committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter for report to the 
tenth council. 


Duties of Faculty Sponsors Redefined 


Numerous modifications were required in the 
constitution, and the duties of faculty sponsors 
and district deputies came in for some re-defini- 
tion. A budget calling for an expenditure of $6,- 
480 was adopted; a history to be published in 
Put Detta Kappan, and a memorial number of 
the magazine dedicated to those members who 
had died in the service, were both authorized. 
To assure continuity of chapter records and his- 
tories, the constitution was amended to provide 
for a historian for each chapter. Inasmuch as the 
fraternity had been found to have prior rights to 
its name, it was decided to force the “rival” or- 
ganization to relinquish its use of it, as provided 
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by the statutes of the state of Indiana. This de- 
cision was presented by F. B. Lindsay in a re- 
port for the committee on rival organization: 


Whereas there exists a social fraternity bearing 
the same name and incorporated under the laws of 
Indiana, and whereas it filed its articles of incorpora- 
tion after we filed ours, and whereas it was allowed 
to do so only by reason of an oversight of the then 
Secretary of State for Indiana and whereas the pres- 
ent Secretary of State has admitted the fault of his 
office and written the rival organization requesting 
it to change its name in compliance with the stat- 
utes of Indiana, therefore does this committee rec- 
ommend that the executive committee push the mat- 
ter as it is now doing by requiring the rival organi- 
zation to change its name in compliance with the 
request of the Secretary of State and in accordance 
with Indiana Statutes. 


Thus did the ninth council attempt to keep 
pace with the needs of a growing and intellec- 
tually developing fraternity. None of the individ- 
ual decisions may appear highly important, but 
the fact remains that this council gave perhaps 
the most concentrated and systematic study to 
the problems of the fraternity that had yet been 
made. The proceedings of the council listed liter- 
ally dozens of suggestions and comments on 
problems of national scope. Progress was clearly 
being made toward the solution of those ques- 
tions which stood in the way of proposed pro- 
grams and projects of fraternal significance. 


First Twenty Years Reviewed 


The accomplishments of the biennium between 
the ninth and tenth councils were enumerated 
by Houser as follows: 


1) The enlargement of the national magazine in 
1923 changed [it] to a bimonthly publication and 
the appointment of an advisory board of field mem- 
bers for it, so that it might better serve this vital 
part of the fraternity membership and the publica- 
tion of articles of service in education and research 
in education; 2) the making and publication by the 
fraternity as a whole of a careful and noteworthy re- 
port on, “Opportunities for Professional Careers in 
Education”; 3) the published emphasis upon re- 
search activities in the chapters and among field 
members; 4) the growth of alumni chapter activity 
and the beginnings of the idea of less closely or- 
ganized but similar groups, such as state research 
associations; 5) the work of committees on fraternity 
problems authorized by the ninth council; 6) na- 
tional and sectional meetings in which Phi Delta 
Kappa was either represented or was solely respon- 
sible for and which provided many opportunities for 
scientific discussions of educational problems and for 
fellowship, and 7) the increasing success of the na- 
tional membership campaigns. 
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During this biennium alumni chapters were 
approved in Detroit, Michigan, and Santa Bar- 
bara, California; campus chapters were installed 
at Washington State College, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, and the University of Southern 
California. A new type of chapter was founded 
late in 1922: the Alumnus Correspondence Chap- 
ter for China, designed almost exclusively for the 
interchange of ideas by correspondence. 


Function of Central Office Studied 


Clearly, many of the problems which had ob- 
structed the ninth council in its attempts to pro- 
vide for a central program were yielding to the 
concerted efforts of the leaders of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa. The tenth’ council would now be in position 
to make discernible forward strides. 

The tenth council accomplished much, but the 
work of reorganization had not yet been com- 
pleted, and much of the time was spent on or- 
ganizational and administrative modifications. 
When the council convened at the Metropole 
Hotel in Chicago, December 27, 1923, the ses- 
sions opened with reports from the various mem- 
bers of the executive committee. There was full 
representation. Many suggestions were made con- 
cerning the standardization and simplification of 
records and concerning the establishment of effi- 
cient and businesslike connections between the 
chapters and the central organization. Perhaps 
the most significant suggestion along these lines 
was that the fraternity secretary's office be made 
a full-time position. 

Among the important organizational accom- 
plishments were the provisions to require uni- 
form records, much simplified, and to require 
the chapter to file with the central office records 
of ail their meetings and activities, and the rec- 
ommendation that chapters should provide for 
an executive secretary, with a modest honorar- 
ium, to assure the efficient operation of chapter 
affairs. The honorarium of the fraternity secre- 
tary, too, was raised, in recognition of the drain 
on his time and energy that the office imposed. 


Membership Standards Restated 


The council gave earnest consideration to the 
more basic problems it faced. The following reso- 
lution was adopted: 


Phi Delta Kappa is primarily an organization for 
the stimulation of professional growth among its 
members. It is, therefore, professional and fraternal. 
Membership should be conferred upon students who 
have the qualifications of: 1) evidence of ability to 
contribute to the welfare of the fraternity and to the 
further development of the profession, and 2) prom- 
ise of responding to the stimulation which progres- 
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sive chapters of Phi Delta Kappa afford. Every effort 
should be made to determine the presence of such 
candidates as early as possible. 

Chapters should be granted in institutions which 
give evidence of ability to train men in Research, 
Service and Leadership and which give strong prom- 
ise of growth in efficiency in these fields. 

It is strongly recommended that the activities of 
the local chapter be primarily under the direction of 
the active student members in order that through the 
performance of their duties they may grow and de- 
velop in those qualities of Service and Leadership 
for which Phi Delta Kappa preeminently stands. 


Toward fulfilling this resolution, the council 
defined with much greater clarity the standards 
that seemed to meet the spirit of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa in respect to individual membership and insti- 
tutions in which chapters could be placed. A 
sound and vigorous program of activity was 
urged for the chapters, designed to aid the de- 
velopment of both the chapter and the individ- 
uals composing it. The organization of field mem- 
bers and the stimulation of their activities re- 
ceived careful attention. A start was made to- 
ward a program of nation-wide significance by 
providing, in addition to the concerted activities 
of the chapters, that Pat Detta Kappan should 
serve as a “clearing house” for research and dis- 
cussion of vital problems in education. As a fur- 
ther step in this direction, a permanent commit- 
tee on constructive activities was appointed. 


Post-War Reorganization Completed 


The fraternity was once again meeting finan- 
cial difficulties, and many suggestions were ad- 
vanced toward raising the income. Some of these 
were adopted, as the council saw clearly that a 
“hand-to-mouth” financial policy would hamper 
the fraternity in any major program it might 
wish to undertake. A committee of fraternity 
members competent in finance was selected to 
formulate a sound financial program. 

Succeeding events appear to bear out the con- 
jecture that the decisions of this forward-looking 
council completed the task of post-war reorgani- 
zation. For the first time, the meetings of a coun- 
cil presented a record of significant contribution 
to the dynamic growth of the fraternity. This con- 
tribution was by no means as great as it might 
have been, but the eleventh council was able to 
build on the foundation it provided. 

The new officers elected were: L. W. Williams, 
Illinois, president; Shelton Phelps, Peabody, vice 
president; C. R. Wise, Indiana, secretary; Abel 
J. McAllister, Kansas, treasurer; and Rudolph 
Lindquist of the San Francisco Alumni chapter, 
historian. 
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In the following biennium, the growth of Phi 
Delta Kappa continued. Alumni chapters were 
installed at Kansas City, Missouri; Warrensburg, 
Missouri; and Spearfish, South Dakota. The tenth 
council had made provision for the reorganiza- 
tion of the only chapters still moribund since the 
war, Texas and New York; and new chapters 
were installed at Arizona, Temple, North Da- 
kota, Cincinnati, Tennessee, and Boston. 

The eleventh biennial council met in the Lex- 
ington Hotel, Chicago, on December 28, 1925. 
All of the chapters but Texas were represented. 
The contribution of this council to the growth of 
the fraternity was not so much in the amount of 
new legislation initiated, as in the manner in 
which the affairs first considered by the tenth 
council were reviewed and improved upon. 


Service Key Authorized 


Two of the most significant developments lay 
in the field of fraternity finances. First, the six- 
teenth fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, left Phi 
Delta Kappa with a balance of $4,100, after all 
outstanding obligations had been met. Expenses 
of reorganization after the war had been heavy; 
but from 1925 on Phi Delta Kappa has always 
been able to report a favorable balance. The sec- 
ond item in this area was the report of the finance 
committee contemplating a long-range expansion 
of Phi Delta Kappa’s annual budget to allow for 
expenditures of over $20,000. Although no posi- 
tive action is recorded on this, it is indicative that 
the resolution of the tenth council to go on to 
“bigger and better” fraternity programs had not 
been without effect. 

Another action of the eleventh council was the 
repeal of constitutional provisions for honorary 
membership and the honor key. Instead, provi- 
sion was made for a service key, the requirements 
for which could not but provide a powerful in- 
centive to the rank and file membership for great- 
er professional achievement. The substance of 
these requirements was: 


He must have been at some time registered as a 
graduate student in an institution where an active 
chapter of Phi Delta Kappa exists, and must have 
to his credit at least 25 semester hours in education 
courses. ... 

He must have been for seven years engaged in 
successful service in the field of education. . 

He must have been a member of Phi Delta Kappa 
in good standing for a period of seven consecutive 
years immediately preceding the date of application. 


An important constitutional amendment pro- 
vided for a delegate with full voting rights from 
each of the five national districts of the fraternity 
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to represent the alumni chapters in that area. Al- 
though the alumni chapters were given this im- 
portant new privilege, a proposed amendment to 
permit such chapters to initiate, as members, in- 
dividuals who never had belonged to an active 
chapter was defeated after much discussion. 

The executive committee was empowered to 
hold one annual meeting, at a time and place of 
its own choosing and at the expense of the fra- 
ternity. In addition, the duties of editor of the 
fraternity magazine were transferred to the his- 
torian, who was granted a honorarium of $500 
and funds for clerical assistance. The provision 
for suspending members for non-payment of 
dues, having justified itself financially in prac- 
tice, required no change; nevertheless, “nominal 
membership” was substituted for “suspension.” 

This council consolidated in large measure the 
gains made earlier. Further consideration was 
given to the matter of membership qualifications 
and the standards to be required of institutions 
petitioning for chapters. This last matter, esne- 
cially, was brought to a satisfactory conclusion 
by using the standards laid down by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools as a guide. 

For the first time all but one of the fraternity 
offices were contested, and formal speeches of 
nomination were delivered. Lewis W. Williams 
was re-elected president over E. J. Ashbaugh of 
Ohio State; Frank C. Touton of the University of 
Southern California was elected vice president 
over Shelton Phelps; C. R. Wise was re-elected 
secretary over Leslie Gregory of Columbia; A. R. 
Congdon of Nebraska was elected treasurer over 
E. E. Sanguinet of Missouri; and Paul M. Cook of 
the Chicago chapter was unanimously elected 
historian. 

In the succeeding biennium, alumni chapters 
were installed at Colorado Springs, Colorado; 
Muncie, Indiana; and Chicago, Illinois. During 
the period only one new campus chapter was in- 
stalled—at Colorado State Teachers College. 


Full-Time Executive Secretary Employed 


The twelfth biennial council met in the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, December 28, 1927. The pro- 
ceedings of the council gave indications that 
time was no longer spent on minor details of 
organization, but rather on matters of significant 
and basic policy. 

Undoubtedly the most significant decision of 
the twelfth biennial council was the one to em- 
power the executive committee to employ, at a 
salary of at least $4,000, a member of the frater- 
nity to serve as full-time executive secretary and 
editor of Pat Detta Kappan. Although the mat- 
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ter was debated at some length, there was grow- 
ing realization that such an office was essential 
to a truly effective organization and to a program 
befitting a fraternity of over 8,000 members. Re- 
fusing, with an admirable sense of responsibility, 
to deplete the accumulated surplus of almost 
$10,000 in the fraternity’s treasury, the council 
raised the annual membership dues from $1.00 to 
$1.50, effective in the 1929-1930 fiscal year. In 
addition, the council authorized life member- 
ships at a $50 fee. 

The council also gave support to further con- 
structive improvements that could be made in 
chapter programs, and continued encouragement 
of the publication of chapter newsletters. Re- 
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newed emphasis was placed on the chartering of 
alumni chapters. Consideration was given to the 
need for a permanent headquarters and for a na- 
tional chapter to which members might transfer 
after leaving their active chapters. There was a 
clear-cut emphasis in this council on service to 
the central organization, to the campus chapters, 
and to the field membership of the fraternity. 

With the selection of Paul M. Cook, then his- 
torian and editor of Pat Deira Kappan, as the 
first executive secretary and editor of the maga- 
zine, the fraternity completed its trend away 
from an unimaginative, non-constructive concern 
over details, and toward a broader, more vital 
role in the field of education. 






The Readjustment, 1929-1939 


FAR-REACHING changes made by the 

twelfth biennial council necessitated a pe- 

riod of readjustment. Consequently, it is 

not surprising that the thirteenth council was to 

a large extent occupied with reorientation of the 
fraternity’s purposes and policies. 

Although Executive Secretary Paul M. Cook 
had been in office for only about 14 months, he 
evidently had gone far in familiarizing himself 
with the situation and needs of the fraternity. His 
32-page report, containing 27 specific recommen- 
dations, was informative and inclusive; it un- 
doubtedly facilitated the work of the council in 
handling organizational and administrative mat- 
ters with dispatch, thus leaving more time for 
the discussion of matters of policy. 

Nevertheless, the new organizational set-up 
that Secretary Cook’s appointment had brought 
into being also served somewhat to dislocate the 
operation of the executive committee as a whole. 
In their reports to the council, the secretary, the 
treasurer, and the historian all remarked that 
their offices were now more or less useless. 


Permanent Headquarters Is Suggested 


The thirteenth council convened at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, December 30, 1929. Fortunately, 
this council, by its impatience with administra- 
tive detail and its unwillingness to spend much 
time discussing minor issues, made it clear that 
the activities of a paid executive officer by no 
means absolved the executive committee from its 





duty in supervising the affairs of the fraternity. 
On the contrary, it could now be expected to dis- 
pose of many smaller problems that had hereto- 
fore consumed the time of the delegates to the 
biennial councils. Perhaps the best contemporary 
comments on the status and needs of the frater- 
nity may be found in the reports of the officers. 
On this occasion, Secretary Wise gave the follow- 
ing advice to the council: 


I would spend almost no time tinkering with the 
constitution and with the business organization as it 
is now set up. We have had a number of years of 
that kind of tinkering, and we have it pretty well set. 

I should attempt to do two things at this meeting. 
I should endeavor to plan very seriously for a useful 
type of service which would be available to individ- 
ual field members of this fraternity, so that each one 
of them might feel he had something coming from 
this organization which he valued so highly that he 
would no more sever his connection, even by indif- 
ference, than he would consider dropping the pay- 
ment of the premium on his life insurance. 

Then I would provide for a permanent headquar- 
ters where that work could be done. I would take the 
surplus accumulation in the treasury and make the 
down payment on a permanent headquarters which 
would be not only a home for Phi Delta Kappa, but 
an income producing property also, which would 
carry all or nearly all of the carrying charges on the 
deferred payments. 


Another viewpoint, culminating in somewhat 
the same advice, was offered by Vice-president 
Alexander: 
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When we started, we had ideals of fellowship, 
leadership, service and research. There was need at 
that time for an organization which would make pro- 
fessional training and education respectable. That 
was a long time ago... . 

We have a situation now where leadership is ex- 
erted by other organizations, and I am not so sure 
but that leadership, exerted by people in the same 
line of work may do things that a general organiza- 
tion of us, coming from different fields, may not 
accomplish. 

If we can do something to serve the alumni, to 
keep men in the field with profitable educational re- 
search and serve them, we will get into a field where 
we have not our work duplicated. Unless we do go 
ahead, I am satisfied we are going to be duplicating 
a number of other agencies. We will not be recogniz- 
ing the changes that have come about since the or- 
ganization started, and that is the reason I am par- 
ticularly anxious for a pretty serious consideration of 
the possibility of enabling this organization to exert 
some influence in directing educational policies, not 
only throughout the United States, but throughout 
the world, because the increase in communication 
since the time we started has been tremendous. We 
teach in our schools how the ease of communication 
has increased, and how the person at the present 
time cannot live in ignorance of what is going on in 
other lands. That is just as true in education as in 
anything else, and if Phi Delta Kappa does not fit in 
with the times and in some way get in touch with 
education as it is developing in these other countries, 
it will lose a great deal of leadership, and if it passes 
that up, some other organization will take up that 
purpose, get in touch with education in other lands, 
and take away a leadership that might be ours. 


Council Recommends Scientific Approach 


District Deputy Lindquist also stressed that 
“there comes a point where we ought to be or- 
ganized and where we should be ready to get 
down to business . . . we have not talked about 
education policy, we have talked about frater- 
nal policy.” 

Finally, the last recommendation in the execu- 
tive secretary's report is worthy of a place in the 
record: “That a committee be appointed to con- 
sider the problem of rendering greater service to 
1) Phi Delta Kappa members, particularly those 
in the field, and 2) our profession and the cause 
of education in general.” 

The following resolution was adopted after 
much earnest discussion: 


Whereas: The question has been raised as to how 
Phi Delta Kappa can serve education on a broader 
basis, and 

Whereas: It is the opinion of the committee (on 
service) that the special contribution which Phi Del- 
ta Kappa can make in this larger service seems to be 
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that of helping to insure that in the settlement of 
educational problems all scientific data available be 
brought to bear on the solution. 

Therefore: Be it resolved that this council take 
the following action: 

1. That the executive committee be authorized to 
take the following steps to organize the field mem- 
bers, it being understood that these steps are to be 
undertaken only in cooperation with and with the 
approval of, active and alumni chapters in the states 
in which one or the other of these exists, and on its 
own initiative only in states where neither type of 
chapter exists. 

a. That a state committee of five members of Phi 
Delta Kappa be named. 

b. That this committee where established as above 
provided for, have such duties as may be assigned it 
by agreement between active and alumni chapters 
and the executive committee, or, in case there are no 
Phi Delta Kappa chapters in the state, as the execu- 
tive committee may direct. 

c. That in general it be the purpose of these com- 
mittees to bring to the attention of the national ex- 
ecutive committee such state problems as it desires 
that Phi Delta Kappa should officially take cogni- 
zance of, and concerning which Phi Delta Kappa 
should seek to secure and make public reliable, sci- 
entific data. 

2. That the executive committee function through 
the national office in two ways with respect to the 
problems selected for emphasis: 

a. Where scientific data are already available, that 
it publish, or cause to be published by state groups, 
these findings. 

b. Where studies need to be made that it en- 
courage and enlist and even subsidize the investiga- 
tion of these problems and see to it that these find- 
ings are given effective publicity. 


District Representatives Given Vote 


This was clearly a good start in the direction 
in which progress was needed. The council also 
took other steps to strengthen the role of the fra- 
ternity in rendering service to its membership. 
Under a new provision, members who felt that 
their chapters were not serving them adequately 
could cemit from them and become members-at- 
large, maintaining their contact with the frater- 
nity through the central office. Publication of a 
full directory was sanctioned, and one issue an- 
nually of Pat Detta Kappan was set aside for an 
annotated listing of doctoral theses in the field 
of education. And, last but by no means least, the 
district deputies (who had not given the service 
that had been hoped of them) were converted 
into district representatives, with full voting pow- 
ers in the biennial council. They were to be nom- 
inated and elected by the field membership in 
each of the five geographic districts. 
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Phi Delta Kappa Fellowships Offered 


Another important proposal, discussed and 
adopted with an evident sense of leadership and 
responsibility, was to offer a $500 scholarship and 
a $2,500 fellowship annually, without regard to 
membership in Phi Delta Kappa. These grants 
were to be open to all men on the graduate level, 
to assist them in a research problem. The execu- 
tive committee was to make the awards. 

In the proceedings of the thirteenth biennial 
council, there is found for the first time a com- 
plete record of an extensive discussion by the 
council on the question of race and color. Much 
of the discussion was on a high level and, al- 
though there were attempts to propose what 
could at best be called quasi-solutions, the ap- 
proach of the council was, by and large, quite 
constructive. Among the quasi-solutions may be 
listed motions to change the constitution so as to 
exclude only Negroes, only native Negroes, or all 
but whites and foreign-born Orientals. Among 
the more constructive proposals may be men- 
tioned Delta Chapter’s proposal that “the word 
‘white’ be omitted from Section 1 of Article VII 
of the national constitution, so that each chapter 
shall truly enjoy ‘local option’ in the matter of 
the selection of new members.” 

The question was not answered at this council. 
But substantial progress was made in clarifying 
the position of the fraternity and its chapters in 
relation to it. Moreover, it was decided to con- 
duct a poll, through Put Detta Kappan, of the 
entire membership of the fraternity to determine 
the general feeling in the matter, such consensus 
to be placed before the next council. 


Budget Reaches $20,000 


The fraternity had by now grown to 37 cam- 
pus and 16 alumni chapters, and the executive 
secretary felt that the central office should have 
some help in its attempts to maintain constant 
and efficient contact with chapters. Most of the 
recommendations which Executive Secretary 
Cook made to the council concerned minimum 
regulations that should be imposed on the chap- 
ters governing their contacts with the central 
office, and fines to aid in enforcing these require- 
ments. The council saw eye to eye with the ex- 
ecutive secretary in these matters, and all but a 
few of his recommendations were adopted with 
little opposition. Additional office space and 
equipment, e.g., an addressograph, were also ap- 
proved to aid in the efficiency of business opera- 
tions. A budget of more than $20,000 was ap- 
proved, though the matter of a headquarters 
building was deferred after much discussion. 
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Messrs. Phillips, Alexander, Congdon, and Wil- 
liams were elected president, vice president, 
treasurer, and historian, respectively, and Don C. 
Rogers of Chicago was elected secretary. 

The fourteenth biennial council convened in 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on December 29, 
1931. The record of this council may, perhaps, be 
described not inaptly as a curious one. It is full 
of tabled motions and reconsiderations, while 
committee reports seem to have fared none too 
well, either. Yet there is probably an explanation 
for all this in the national situation. Although few 
references were made to the deplorable state of 
the nation’s economy at that time, the council 
displayed a conservatism that, considering the 
record of the immediately preceding councils, 
would be difficult to explain on any other score. 


Status of Field Members Studied 


Perhaps one of the most significant develop- 
ments of this council was a report from a group 
of field members who had investigated the atti- 
tude of the so-called nominal members on the 
matter of their affiliation with Phi Delta Kappa. 
On the basis of their findings, this group made 
a number of recommendations which, though not 
formally adopted, played a significant role in in- 
fluencing the deliberations of the council, and are 
therefore worthy of recording here: 


Recommendation 1. That field members be al- 
lowed the option of affiliation through either of three 
channels: 

a. Through local chapter by payment of local 
and fraternity dues as at present. 

b. Through alumni chapters by payment of alum- 
ni and fraternity dues. 

c. Through national office by payment of frater- 
nity dues only. 

Recommendation 2. That the central office and dis- 
trict representatives encourage and promote the or- 
ganization of alumni chapters and clubs or informal 
meetings of members in territories not served by 
local or alumni chapters. 

Recommendation 3. That the office or chapter to 
which a member pays dues keep close personal con- 
tact with the member by informing him of all activi- 
ties of interest and by showing diplomatic concern 
when dues are not paid. 

Recommendation 4. That the requirements for re- 
instatement be the payment of a nominal fee of fifty 
cents and dues for one year in advance. 

Recommendation 5. That local chapters be ex- 
tremely careful in the selection of new members. 

Recommendation 6. That every possible effort be 
made to re-enlist the so-called nominal members. 

Recommendation 7. That the biennial council pro- 
vide for a standing committee of three to five field 
members on conservation of membership; that none 
of these members hold any fraternity, district, or 
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chapter office; and that the members be geographi- 
cally located close to the central office so that the 
committee can operate with and work through the 
executive secretary, at a maximum of effectiveness 
and at a minimum of expense. 


The requirements for and the organization of 
alumni chapters were carefully redefined with an 
eve to strengthening those chapters which were 
operating vigorously and possibly re-awakening 
members associated with less active chapters. 
Alumni members were also given the option of 
alumni membership or associate membership in 
a campus chapter, and alumni dues were made 
collectible thro igh the central office. 


Conservative Spirit Abounds 


However, in a spirit of conservatism already 
noted, the council either rejected outright or 
made ineffectual most of the recommendations of 
the service committee, largely for financial con- 
siderations. These recommendations included the 
appointment of a planning committee to examine 
the long-range needs and possibilities of the fra- 
ternity, and various projects in aid of research in 
the field of education. The council did approve a 
resolution that the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion call a conference for the purpose of rede- 
fining the status and aims of education, and 
pledged the aid of the fraternity in the work of 
such a conference in all possible ways. 

The poll of “the entire membership” on the 
subject of the color bar brought forth precisely 
251 votes, of which 149 favored retention of the 
“white clause.” The council voted, with some ex- 
pression of pained surprise that the matter should 
have come up at all, to make no change in the 
constitution. No discussion on the subject is re- 
corded in the minutes, although the matter might 
have come in for its share of attention during the 
meeting of the council as a committee-of-the- 
whole on the first day of the meeting. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that a matter which had occa- 
sioned as much debate and thought as the “white 
clause” a mere two years earlier should now be 
dismissed after a merely formal vote. The pau- 
city of votes brought forth by the referendum is 
also difficult to explain, unless it was caused by 
the economic crisis which, perhaps, drew the at- 
tention of the membership away from even the 
most crucial of fraternity affairs. 


Headquarters Project Deferred 


The committee on fraternity headquarters 
brought in a cautious report much in keeping 
with the general spirit of the council, recom- 
mending a) that the central office remain in Chi- 
cago for the time being, b) that the executive sec- 
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retary be empowered to rent additional office 
space as the need should arise, c) that no pur- 
chase or construction of a headquarters building 
be undertaken, and d ) that further study be given 
to the location of the central office and the meet- 
ings of the biennial councils. The fifteenth bien- 
nial council was set to meet on December 28-30, 
1933, wherever the central office might at that 
time be located. 

Rudolph D. Lindquist, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, was elected president; Don C. Rogers, Board 
of Education, Chicago, vice president; Allan R. 
Congdon, University of Nebraska, treasurer; Wal- 
ter B. Jones of the Northeastern District, secre- 
tary; and Benjamin F. Pittenger of the University 
of Texas, historian. 

Only one campus chapter, Alabama, had been 
installed during the biennium between the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth councils. The thirteenth 
council's action empowering the executive com- 
mittee to grant alumni charters resulted in the 
acceptance of four new alumni chapters. These 
were located at Pittsburg, Kansas; Portland, Ore- 
gon; Salt Lake City; and Milwaukee. 


The “Great Depression” Appears 


Despite the stress of the Depression, the bien- 
nium between the fourteenth and fifteenth na- 
tional councils saw the formation of four new 
campus chapters—at Claremont College, at Rut- 
gers, at Johns Hopkins, and at the University of 
Denver. In the same period alumni chapters were 
installed at Tulsa, Oklahoma, and at Terre Haute, 
Indiana. Interestingly enough, the new standards 
had not abolished any of the existing alumni 
chapters, although the fourteenth council had ap- 
parently expected them to do so. 

The fifteenth biennial council convened on De- 
cember 28, 1933. In a uniquely candid admission, 
George A. White, representing the Cornell chap- 
ter, offered perhaps the best comment on the 
attitude prevailing at this council: “I came here 
pessimistic. . . . I have received stimulation and 
a spirit of optimism as a result of the splendid 
spirit that has prevailed in the deliberations of 
this council up to the present moment.” 

The initial spirit of pessimism and disillusion- 
ment can perhaps best be summed up by quoting 
portions of a proposal offered by the Northeast 
District. The proposal was presented in a more 
critical spirit than had been evident in the de- 
liberations of Phi Delta Kappa for a very long 
time, indeed: 


It is the conviction of the committee that what- 
ever benefits one realizes from membership in Phi 
Delta Kappa must necessarily come from local chap- 
ter activity. It is believed that little of real value can 
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be realized from activity on the part of anyone in 
the central office so far as realizing or achieving 
ideals of research, service, and leadership are con- 
cerned. From these observations it follows that the 
function of the central office should be that of per- 
forming the secretarial duties of keeping records. It 
is not the proper function of the central office, in the 
opinion of your committee, to exercise police power 
over the local chapters with a system of petty fines 
and the like... . 


A Pessimistic Report Is Presented 


The present clerical work of the national office is, 
by report of the national secretary, being done by 
two full-time workers. Your committee recommends 
that this secretarial function of the fraternity be dis- 
charged by two full-time workers or the equivalent; 
. . . making a total expenditure for the fraternity of 
$3,750 per year. . . . This recommendation assumes 
that the central office will discharge no editorial 
function. Its work should be purely secretarial or 
clerical in nature. 

We would recommend that the editorship of our 
magazine be given to some interested Phi Delta Kap- 
pan who is on the staff of one of the Universities 
served by the fraternity, and that an honorarium of 
$1,000 per year be made available to him for this 
service. With less than a major fraction of this sum, 
it is believed that a high-class graduate student could 
be engaged by him on a part-time basis to attend to 
most, if not all, of the less important editorial de- 
tails, leaving for him the general oversight and the 
general determination on matters of editorial policy. 
In addition, your committee believes that the func- 
tion of the magazine should be altered to fulfill solely 
the purpose of cementing the members and chapters 
together by publishing news and other items such 
as are of direct concern to Phi Delta Kappans as 
members of their fraternity. .. . 

Your committee believes that there is little justifi- 
cation for the general council meeting every two 
years at a total cost of some $5,000. Dissatisfaction 
is also expressed with the general nature of the busi- 
ness considered in the last two or three council meet- 
ings. It is believed that the major portion of the time 
at the council meetings should be devoted to the 
larger problems of the fraternity and not to relatively 
minor business details. 


This same proposal also suggested an annual 
budget only slightly in excess of $15,000. 


Pessimism Is Repudiated 


Those responsible for this proposal obviously 
did not see Phi Delta Kappa either as a force in 
education or as a force in the profession of teach- 
ing. The council repudiated this attitude, adopt- 
ing the following report of the committee on pur- 
poses and policies: 


This committee recommends that the chief pur- 
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pose of Phi Delta Kappa shall be to promote free 
public education as an essential to the development 
and maintenance of a democracy, through the con- 
tinuing interpretation of the ideals of research, serv- 
ice, and leadership. These ideals are to be translated 
into a program of action appropriate for dealing with 
current educational needs. To this end we recom- 
mend the following policies: 

To promote a strong nation-wide program and an 
organization adequate to put it into operation. 

To foster cooperation between a national organiza- 
tion and local chapters. 

To use its membership and its organization in as- 
suming a leading part in molding public thinking 
along social and political lines. 

To offer cooperation with other organizations hav- 
ing similar purposes, in their program for initiating 
and promoting political action for public education. 

To gather and disseminate information to develop 
the political intelligence and political techniques of 
its members. 

To encourage the development of such projects 
as may be of use to education. 

To encourage and establish alumni chapters and 
to grant them representation in the council on an 
equal basis with active chapters. 

To be aggressive in the location of new chapters. 

To promote all types of contact with the men in 


the field. 
To simplify the routine work of the fraternity and 
to employ all possible economy in doing such work. 
To establish a contingency fund to be used at the 
discretion of the executive committee in promoting 
the purposes of the organization. 


Needs and Purposes Are Surveyed 


This was undoubtedly one of the most positive 
and comprehensive formulations of policy that 
had ever been made by Phi Delta Kappa. It stat- 
ed clearly that the men of Phi Delta Kappa be- 
lieved their organization to be an instrument to 
be wielded for the good of education, and it gave 
notice that they intended to live up to the re- 
sponsibilities that this view imposed upon them. 

The fifteenth council also did much toward 
solving specific problems of the fraternity. Al- 
though the fourteenth council had, in effect, 
killed the proposal of the service committee for 
an independent planning committee, a meeting 
of the executive committee and district represen- 
tatives to fulfill some such purpose had been 
sanctioned. This resulted in a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the status and affairs of the fraternity, and 
the committee made several dozen specific rec- 
ommendations on the basis of the information 
disclosed. With these recommendations duly ap- 
portioned to appropriate committees, the council 
was able to achieve much. 

Among the important decisions reached were 
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the following: to give alumni chapters the same 
representation in the biennial council as campus 
chapters; to redistrict the country into seven dis- 
tricts, each to have a representative; to authorize 
the reimbursement of proper expenses of the dis- 
trict representatives from fraternity funds; to ap- 
point a committee, with adequate funds for its 
work, to “study the reorganization of Phi Delta 
Kappa with respect to more efficiently carrying 
on the larger national program”; to form a per- 
manent committee on professional ethics; and to 
provide for the expulsion of members found un- 
desirable. 

The fifteenth biennial council also adopted a 
report of the national projects committee urging, 
among other things, not only that the fraternity 
publish bulletins of general educational interest 
and value but also that it seek ways to obtain 
support for research and to disseminate the find- 
ings of this research. The council also decided 
not only to maintain for another year its exhibit 
at the Century of Progress, Chicago, but also to 
set up exhibits at the meetings of the Department 
of Superintendence, NEA. 

Finally, the council approved committee rec- 
ommendations for much more activity on the 
chapter, and on the state and district levels, for 
more vigorous state organizations, and for plac- 
ing renewed emphasis on chapter newsletters. 

Clearly, this was a biennial council that had 
shaken off the excessive conservatism of the pre- 
ceding one, as well as the pessimism and defeat- 
ism of the intervening biennium, to embark on a 
new program of service and leadership in educa- 
tion. The fraternity could not but profit from such 
a clear definition of aims and policies as this 
council produced, and from the constructive and 
reoriented legislation that it enacted. 

Messrs. Lindquist, Jones, and Congdon were 
re-elected president, secretary, and treasurer, re- 
spectively, while Willard W. Patty, of Indiana 
University (who was also a district representa- 
tive to the council), was elected vice president. 
The historian chosen was Earl A. Collins of Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers College. 


Fraternity Continues to Grow 


The report of the executive secretary had 
stressed the point that the economic status of Phi 
Delta Kappa and the strength of its membership 
rolls were unusually good, in view of the current 
state of the national economy. And, indeed, the 
growth of Phi Delta Kappa continued at a sur- 
prising rate. Although only one active chapter, 
Pennsylvania, was installed the new status grant- 
ed to alumni chapters led to the formation of 
eight such chapters: Omaha, Nebraska; San 
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Diego, California; Houston, Texas; Tacoma, 
Washington; Kalamazoo, Michigan; and South 
Bend, Hammond, and Evansville, Indiana. 

When the sixteenth biennial council met on 
December 27, 1935, in the Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, a new procedure was followed. A commit- 
tee on reorganization had prepared the agenda 
months in advance. The chairman of this com- 
mittee, Willard W. Patty, had spent three months 
traveling throughout the country to see at first 
hand the needs and problems of the fraternity at 
large, and the report of this committee, which 
really constituted the agenda for the council, 
was comprehensive—as well as controversial. It 
included many sweeping changes, such as a 
change of the name to Delta Phi Kappa. Verbal 
reports were given on this occasion, not only by 
the members of the executive committee but also 
by the district representatives and the delegates 
of the chapters in each district. Finally, all chap- 
ters were given the opportunity to present any 
proposals they wished for the consideration of 
the council. This elaborate arrangement placed 
at the disposal of the delegates an unprecedented 
amount of information to aid in their delibera- 
tions. It also led to many expressions of confusion 
and to considerable heated debate. Whether this 
system was of benefit, in the long run, is very dif- 
ficult to determine. But it certainly resulted in an 
unprecedented mass of problems and projects be- 
ing brought to the attention of the council. 


Report on Reorganization Rejected 


In general, this was a council of much discus- 
sion and seemingly limited achievement. The 
much-discussed report of the committee on re- 
organization was, by and large, rejected. Many 
minor changes were made in organizational mat- 
ters, and additional stress was laid on the role of 
Put Detta Kappan in providing a link between 
segments of the fraternity’s membership, espe- 
cially in reporting chapter activities. 

It is a little difficult, at this date, to understand 
why there was such earnest insistence by the 
fifteenth council and by the members of the com- 
mittee on reorganization during the ensuing bien- 
nium that the fraternity was in such urgent 
need of basic reorganization. Undoubtedly, some 
changes were desirable simply to keep the or- 
ganization up to date. But it appears that little, 
if anything, had transpired to suggest the need 
for such sweeping changes. The fraternity had 
come through the depression in excellent shape, 
its growth seemingly uninterrupted and with its 
finances sound. 

Perhaps the most significant legislation adopt- 
ed by the sixteenth council were the proposals of 
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the projects committee, relevant portions of which 
are quoted from the abridged report of the pro- 
ceedings of the council. 


Dissemination of Research. Your committee recom- 
mends that the council approve and commend the 
work already done on this project under a commit- 
tee headed by Brother Walter B. Jones; that the said 
committee be directed to complete and publish the 
study of 1935 summer doctor’s dissertations; that the 
sum of not more than $1,000 be appropriated for the 
use of this committee on the dissemination of re- 
search. 

Selection and Guidance of Youth for the Profes- 
sion. Your committee recommends that the council 
approve this project; that the executive committee 
be directed to appoint a committee to write, publish; 
and distribute a bulletin on guidance into the teach- 
ing profession; that the sum of $2,000 be appropri- 
ated to finance the work of the committee on the 
selection and guidance of youth for the profession; 
and that the committee be directed to investigate 
the possibility of securing aid in preparing and fi- 
nancing the project. 

Study of Teacher Occupation and Teacher Place- 
ment. Your committee recommends that the execu- 
tive committee be directed to investigate the possi- 
bility of having a survey of teacher occupations and 
placement made by the United States Department 
of Labor. 

Investigation of Attitudes Toward Education. Your 
committee recommends that the executive commit- 
tee be directed to investigate the possibility of hav- 
ing this study made by an outside agency, and that, 
if in its judgment a feasible plan is presented, a 
referendum of the chapters be had on adopting the 
plan. 

A Study of the Functional Costs of Government. 
Your committee recommends that this project be 
commended to the attention of the individual chap- 
ters. 

Secure Greater Cooperation Between NEA and 
Phi Delta Kappa. Your committee recommends that 
this project be commended . . . to the local chapters 
and to the executive committee. 

Panel Discussions. Your committee recommends 
that this project be commended as an activity for 
local chapters. 

Yearbook on the Teacher and Society. Your com- 
mittee recommends that this proposal be referred to 
the executive committee for investigation; that if 
the project seems advisable, the executive commit- 
tee conduct a referendum of the chapters on the ques- 
tion of participating in the Yearbook... . 

The National Advisory Council on Academic Free- 
dom. Your committee recommends that the council 
approve continued participation in The National Ad- 
visory Council on Academic Freedom; that the sum 
of $250 annually be appropriated for the purpose of 
continued support of the organization; and that the 
present representative of Phi Delta Kappa on this 
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council, Brother Rudolph Lindquist, be continued in 
that position. 


The “white clause” again came in for heated 
debate, with some considerable support for the 
policy of allowing local chapters self-determina- 
tion in the matter, in the light of locally prevail- 
ing attitudes and pressures. However, the pro- 
posal received seven votes less than the two- 
thirds majority required for amendments to the 
constitution. 


A Parliamentary Dilemma Solved 


A parliamentary difficulty that arose was han- 
dled with exemplary circumspection by all par- 
ties. Alumni chapters, having been granted equal 
representation with campus chapters by the pre- 
ceding biennial council, found themselves pre- 
vented from voting on constitutional amend- 
ments by the requirement that constitutional 
amendments had to be approved by two thirds 
of the campus chapter representatives at the 
council. It was eventually decided that, since 
alumni chapters had only recently been recog- 
nized as voting units, and since giving them this 
additional privilege so precipitately might arouse 
opposition in some campus chapters, and since 
alumni members could always vote with their 
campus chapters on fraternity issues if they so 
wished, the matter be allowed to rest for a while. 

Messrs. Congdon and Collins were re-elected 
treasurer and historian, respectively, while Vice- 
president Patty was promoted to president. Ira 
M. Kline, supervising principal at White Plains, 
New York, was elected vice president, and Fran- 
cis F. Powers of the University of Washington, 
was chosen secretary. 

The ensuing biennium saw the formation of 
three new campus chapters: Utah, Syracuse, and 
University of California at Los Angeles. Three 
new alumni chapters also were admitted: Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana; Normal-Bloomington, Illinois; 
and Jackson, Mississippi. 

By the time the seventeenth biennial council 
assembled in Cincinnati on December 28, 1937, 
the fervor for reorganization seems to have 
passed, and the council, though not one of ex- 
ceptionally great accomplishment, proved for- 
ward-looking, constructive and good humored. 

Perhaps the most significant achievements of 
this council lay in the field of chapter activities. 
For the first time, a factual and comprehensive 
report on what chapters were actually doing was 
presented. This was the work of a committee 
that had been appointed by the previous council. 
On the basis of this report, the council’s com- 
mittee on chapter activities was able to formu- 
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late a fairly complete policy, including the issu- 
ance of a handbook to guide chapter officers in 
the choice and planning of chapter activities ac- 
ceptable to the fraternity. 


Takes Over Education Abstracts 


In the field of research and publications, too, 
there were developments of importance. Phi Del- 
ta Kappa decided to take over Education Ab- 
stracts, and to continue publication of this peri- 
odical. It was also decided to publish a Diction- 
ary of Educational Terms. Favorable progress 
was noted on projects authorized by the sixteenth 
council. 

Field (alumni) chapters were given all of the 
privileges of campus chapters except that of 
electing members. It may seem surprising, con- 
sidering that about nine-tenths of the member- 
ship of Phi Delta Kappa consists of field mem- 
bers, that bringing field chapters to a status of 
equality with campus chapters should have taken 
so long. But the remarkable thing is that it was 
done as steadily as it was, and that there were no 
set-backs in the process. First, alumni chapters, 
having been authorized, were given nonvoting 
representation on the council: then it became 
clear that one of the primary needs of the frater- 
nity was a more adequate program of service to 
field members. 

And the final step, completed by the seven- 
teenth council, was to give the field chapters the 
same privileges as the active chapters enjoyed, 
with the exception of electing and initiating 
members. 

The constitution and by-laws of the fraternity 
were recodified at this session. No change of name 
was sanctioned, and the committee on philoso- 
phy, having come to the conclusion that the aims 
of the fraternity and its policies were adequately 
stated, made*no change in these policies. How- 
ever, a revision of the ritual was approved. 


“White Clause” Retains “Status Quo” 


Two seemingly perennial problems of Phi Del- 
ta Kappa retained their status quo: the “white 
clause” was reconsidered, but removal was not 
effected; and the matter of a headquarters build- 
ing was given further study. The council was 
able, through the work of its committee on busi- 
ness practices, to effect many minor but needed 
changes in the procedures and administration of 
its affairs. 

The officers elected were: president, Ira M. 
Kline, New York University; vice president, Arn- 
old E. Joyal, University of Denver; secretary, 
Francis F. Powers, University of Washington; 
treasurer, Allan R. Congdon, University of Ne- 
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braska; historian, John H. Aydellote, Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College, Texas. 

When the eighteenth biennial council con- 
vened in Chicago on December 28, 1939, the fra- 
ternity appeared to be in an enviable state of de- 
velopment. Within the preceding biennium, cam- 
pus chapters had been installed at the University 
of Buffalo, Wayne University, Louisiana State, 
and North Texas State Teachers College. Field 
chapters had been organized at Appleton, Wis- 
consin; Fort Wayne, Indiana; Lafayette, Indiana; 
Toledo, Ohio; Des Moines, Iowa; and Charles- 
ton, Illinois. The annual budget surpassed $30,- 
000, and things appeared to be at their best. 

But no really significant growth in the spirit 
of Phi Delta Kappa had been evident since the 
fifteenth national council, and there was good 
reason for the following warning, issued in No- 
vember, 1939, by President Kline: 


The active, continuing sharing of the aims and 
purposes of the fraternity is indispensable to the 
maintenance of success. Indifference creeps upon us 
stealthily and robs us of vigor and interest. 

Constant alertness is the price of success in this 
enterprise. 

There is evidence that large numbers of our mem- 
bers have lost interest in our fraternity and its pro- 
gram. It may be that this is due to a combination of 
causes. A significant reduction in revenue has re- 
sulted. ... 

The forthcoming meeting of the council will sure- 
ly be concerned with a solution of this problem. The 
only assurance that an adequate solution will be 
found is in the selection of delegates fully informed 
on every phase of our work. A solution would appear 
to lie in a careful analysis of the following: 

Better planned programs by chapters. 

Participation of large numbers of members in each 
local program. 

Selection of chapter officers with vision and re- 
sourcefulness. 

Improved service to members unable to attend 
meetings of their chapter. 

Opportunity for field members to give service. 

Sufficient funds through dues to promote a vigor- 
ous program. 

Encourage participation of laymen in Phi Delta 
Kappa programs. 

Secure the lay point of view and strive to recon- 
cile it to professional aims. 

Gain and retain public confidence and support for 
programs of education geared to present social needs. 

Study and understand the problems of members 
in isolated areas as regards chapters. 

Promote a vitalized program for such members. 

Overcome reluctance of members to transfer mem- 
bership. 

Promotion of national projects that challenge all 
members. 
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Prevailing emphasis upon “honorary” aspects of 
membership should be modified to a view that Phi 
Delta Kappans must be those on the way up but not 
having arrived. 


It is not by any means clear that much was 
achieved in respect to any of the problems im- 
plied by the above suggestions. However, efforts 
were made through creation of the office of state 
coordinator to improve the organization of Phi 
Delta Kappans on the state level. Steps were also 
taken to make it easier for members to transfer 
their membership and to regain good standing. 
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But as far as any vital program of national 
activity is concerned, little, if any, progress is 
discernible. The continued publication of Educa- 
tion Abstracts was approved, and continued sup- 
port for a Dictionary of Educational Terms was 
voted. Also a number of rather nebulous sugges- 
tions for chapter activities were adopted. 

Messrs. Kline, Congdon and Aydelotte were 
re-elected to their offices; Fred Stetson, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, was elected vice president; and 
Ullin W. Leavell, George Peabody College, was 
made secretary. 


VI 
The White Clause Crisis 


HE FIRST constitution of Phi Delta Kappa 

as adopted by the first national council, 

which met in Indianapolis, contained no 
“white clause.”' Nothing appears in the minutes 
of this first council meeting to indicate whether 
or not there was any discussion of the subject. 
The same may be said of succeeding council 
meetings, including the fourth, which was held in 
1913, in Philadelphia. During this period the con- 
stitution was revised twice, but still no mention 
was made that membership should be “white.” 
Neither did the word “male” appear in the mem- 
bership clause in the early editions of the consti- 
tution, being included only in the statement of 
purpose. 

Race and color as bases of membership in Phi 
Delta Kappa are first mentioned in the minutes 
of the fifth council, held in Richmond, February 
25-26, 1914. The minutes read: “The committee 
on membership (race and color question) re- 
ported. The report advocated no change from the 
present arrangement.” The “present arrange- 
ment” referred to the constitution as revised for 
printing by the fourth council in 1913. It con- 
tained no “white clause.” 

The sixth council, meeting in Oakland on Aug- 
ust 18-21, 1915, revised the constitution so that 
the term “white males” was used. No minutes of 
this meeting have been preserved, but J. David 
Houser, the first national historian, wrote a 
“critique” in which he stated: “It was provided 
that ‘only white males of good character’ shall 


1This résumé of the white clause controversy is greatly 
abridged from Dr. Lee’s careful and exhaustive report of it.—Ed. 


hereafter be eligible to membership in Phi Delta 
Kappa.” 

There is no documentary record of any of the 
arguments or discussions which must have pre- 
ceded this action. Neither is there any record of 
the discussions preceding the adoption of the 
amendment to the constitution. However, the 
amendment is incorporated in the constitution as 
printed in the National News Letter of Phi Delta 
Kappa (Volume 1, number 3, April, 1916, page 
24 and following). 

The inclusion of the “white clause” was not 
entirely popular. Immediate agitation arose to 
delete it when the question was introduced in the 
report of the committee on constitutional amend- 
ments at the seventh council held in Chicago, in 
1916. The minutes record the disqission briefly, 
as follows: 


It was moved by Brother Didcoct (Beta) and sec- 
onded by Brother Anderson (Theta) to omit the 
word “white” from Section 1 of Article IX of the 
Constitution, dealing with eligibility to membership. 
After considerable discussion of the “color question” 
it was moved by Brother Wise (Alpha) and sec- 
onded by Brother Kyte (Lambda) to close the de- 
bate and proceed to vote. The motion was carried. 


The result showed four chapters voting to de- 
lete the word “white,” and 10 voting “no.” There 
were three delegates absent. 

At each succeeding council there was intense 
feeling among some of the members that the 
word “white” should be deleted from the consti- 
tution. In the opinion of not a few this limitation 
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was not in accord with the proper character of an 
educational professional organization, in that it 
denied admittance to otherwise eligible candi- 
dates because of color. Practically every council 
for a period of nearly 25 years discussed or re- 
fused to discuss the “white clause.” Finally Sigma 
Chapter of Ohio State University assumed the 
leading role in bringing the issue to a decision. 
In protest and in order to provide a test case, 
Sigma Chapter violated this clause of the consti- 
tution, and, as a result, was suspended from the 
fraternity by the executive committee. 

Before taking this step, the controversy con- 
cerning Sigma Chapter had been highlighted by 
a statewide meeting of Phi Delta Kappa mem- 
bers held at Ohio State University on May 16, 
1940. Ullin W. Leavell, fraternity secretary, and 
Paul M. Cook, executive secretary, were present 
by invitation of Sigma Chapter as representatives 
of the executive committee. 


Gives a “Moral” Definition 


Sigma Chapter had come to feel that it could 
not be as effective as it wished to be because the 
chapter was not free to admit good men of races 
other than white. The chapter decided to do 
something about it, and this decision was based 
on a “moral” definition of “white” instead of the 
dictionary one. 

No agreement could be reached between mem- 
bers of Sigma Chapter and the executive com- 
mittee on this interpretation of the white clause. 
Nevertheless, on July 18, 1940, Sigma Chapter 
initiated Dai Ho Chum, a Chinese, and George 
A. Wright, a Negro. On August 9, 1940, Sigma 
Chapter reported to the central office the elec- 
tion and initiation of 20 men, including the above 
mentioned. The election and initiation of these 
two men were ruled by the executive committee 
to be violations of the provisions of the consti- 
tution and by-laws in effect at that time. 

Sigma Chapter’s action was without precedent 
in the fraternity. The executive committee sus- 
pended Sigma Chapter in conformity with the 
authority vested in it under Article VIII, Section 
3, Subsection A, of the constitution. 

The executive committee later ruled that Sig- 
ma Chapter members would be permitted to 
keep in good standing by payment of fraternity 
dues of $1.50, plus $1.00 sent direct to the cen- 
tral office. The disposition of this $1.00 was to be 
determined after the status of Sigma Chapter had 
been established by the next council. On May 15, 
1941, the executive secretary addressed a letter 
to the members of Sigma Chapter advising them 
that the central office would take over the billing 
of annual dues. 
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On October 14, 1941, Sigma Chapter was noti- 
fied by the executive secretary of the procedure 
unanimously adopted by the executive committee 
for consideration of the future status of the chap- 
ter. This letter constituted official notice to Sig- 
ma Chapter that the executive committee would 
present full details of the case to the nineteenth 
council. 

Thus the seriousness of the problem confront- 
ing the nineteenth council, which met in Chicago, 
December 28-31, 1941, can be seen. Certainly the 
executive committee had no other recourse but 
to enforce the provisions of Article IX, Section 1, 
of the constitution which stated: “Only white 
males of good character shall be eligible for 
membership in this fraternity.” Now it was time 
for the nineteenth council to consider and to dis- 
pose of the problem. President Ira M. Kline, in 
addressing the council, said, “Gentlemen, the 
future status of Sigma Chapter is in your hands. 
We anticipate that you will meet the issue frank- 
ly and fairly, with a determination that justice 
be done to all parties concerned.” 

The following legislation relative to Sigma 
Chapter was adopted by the nineteenth council: 


1) Unanimous approval of the action of the ex- 
ecutive committee in suspending Sigma Chapter. 

2) Suspension of Sigma Chapter to be lifted with- 
out exercise of any other penalties, provided Sigma 
Chapter did not insist upon the extension of mem- 
bership to the two initiates in question. 

3) The charter of Sigma Campus Chapter was to 
be revoked at the close of the fiscal year (May 31, 
1942), provided the chapter had not accepted on or 
before that date the opportunity to remove the sus- 
pension which was now upon it. 


There was an extended discussion of a motion 
to delete the word “white” from the clause on 
the membership qualifications, with arguments 
presenting both sides of the question. The coun- 
cil voted 47 to 42 in favor of deleting “white.” 
However, a two-thirds majority was required to 
make a change in the constitution. The motion 
was lost. The council did unanimously agree that 
the word “white,” however difficult to define 
technically, means racially white and not moral- 
ly white as contended by Sigma Chapter. 

There was a demand for a popular vote on this 
issue by the entire membership. The committee 
on standards and ethics recommended for adop- 
tion a motion that the council instruct the execu- 
tive committee and the executive secretary to 
prepare and to send to all members of Phi Delta 
Kappa in good standing, at the time of mailing, a 
ballot to read, “Do you believe that only mem- 
bers of the white race shall be eligible for mem- 
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bership in Phi Delta Kappa?” The recommenda- 
tion for such referendum was adopted with only 
one dissenting vote. 

The ballots were prepared and duly mailed. A 
30-day period was allowed for reply. The fol- 
lowing instructions were given: 


If a majority of the ballots returned within a 30- 
day period be negative, then the executive commit- 
tee is instructed to prepare a constitutional amend- 
ment deleting the word “white” from Article IX, 
Section 1, of the constitution, and to submit it to 
the chapters for vote in the constitutional manner. 
A two-thirds majority in support of the amendment 
is necessary for its adoption. 


The results of the ballots submitted follow: 


Total number of ballots circulated ......... 11,944 
Total number of votes cast ............... 8,133 
Per cent of good standing members voting .. 68.05 
FERC ete eee eee 3,285 
OE pv cssosviassnbeaceannan 4,848 


As a result of the membership poll, the council 
auhorized the executive committee to prepare an 
amendment to the constitution for chapter ballot, 
in accordance with the provisions of the constitu- 
tion. This referendum, which was entitled “Spe- 
cial Bulletin to All Chapters” read as follows, and 
was submitted to the chapters of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa on March 19, 1942. 


“To amend Article IX, Section 1 of the constitu- 
tion by deleting the word ‘white’ the amended sec- 


tion to read: 
“Only males of good character shall be eligible to 


membership in this fraternity,” 


and to become Article IX, Section 2, Subsection A 
of the revised constitution. 


There was a total of 2,582 votes cast on the 


“white clause” issue. Of this number there were 
1,717 affirmative and 865 negative votes by the 
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campus and field chapters. The deletion of the 
“white clause” was then ordered after 64 chapters 
voted to remove the restriction, 20 voted to re- 
tain it, and 5 failed to cast a vote. 

On May 27, 1942, Sigma Chapter voted to ap- 
ply for reinstatement to good standing in the fra- 
ternity and, two days later, the chapter was rein- 
stated by unanimous executive committee ap- 
proval. Under date of June 2, 1942, announce- 
ment was made to all chapters of the fraternity 
of the removal of the race restriction in respect 
to eligibility for membership. So ended the great 
“white clause” controversy. 

Other legislation adopted by the nineteenth 
council was an additional appropriation of $2,000 
from the reserve fund for The Dictionary of Edu- 
cation committee to complete their project. The 
council withdraw financial support for the pub- 
lication of Education Abstracts. It also reduced 
the appropriation for Put Detra Kappan from 
$6,000 per year to $3,900 per year for the ensuing 
four years. No new projects were authorized by 
this council. 

A resolution was introduced postponing the 
twentieth council for two years, because of war 
conditions and the uncertainty of fraternity in- 
come. This resolution was adopted. 

The next meeting of the council was set for 
December 28-31, 1945, in Chicago. This was 
later changed to April 16-18, 1946. The members 
of the executive committee were elected to serve 
for four years, beginning March 1, 1942. These 
were: president, Ullin W. Leavell, George Pea- 
body College; vice president, Osman R. Hull, 
University of Southern California; secretary, 
Earle O. Liggitt, superintendent of schools, Mun- 
hall, Pennsylvania; treasurer, Allan R. Congdon, 
University of Nebraska; and historian, Charles 
F. Willis, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


A New Era, 1941-1955 


pa through the World War II period unim- 
paired was strikingly in evidence in the 
twentieth biennial council, held in the Hotel La- 
Salle, Chicago, Illinois, on April 16-18, 1946. In 
attendance were delegates from 53 out of 56 cam- 
pus chapters and from 36 out of 42 field chap- 


Ts vITALITY which brought Phi Delta Kap- 





ters. Every officer was present; every district rep- 
resentative was there. Inasmuch as this was the 
first council in more than four years, this was in- 
deed an enviable record. 

Since the 1942 council four campus chapters 
and one field chapter had been installed. These 
included chapters at Maryland, Oklahoma A. & 
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M., Western Michigan College, and North Caro- 
lina; and a field chapter at Salem, Oregon. All 
older campus chapters, with the exception of 
Upsilon, at Northwestern, were reported in oper- 
ation and initiating members. 

Delegates were quite enthusiastic concerning 
the teaching profession and the challenges facing 
men who had chosen to teach. They met that 
challenge with aggressive optimism and careful 
planning. A major program of professional activ- 
ity was launched, combined with a critical search- 
ing of the fraternity itself and of its operations. 

The council urged the fraternity, its local chap- 
ters, and individual members to give strong sup- 
port to Unesco and to such other international 
organizations as might offer promise of success in 
the advancement of education. 

A constitutional amendment, making possible 
chapters beyond the limits of the United States, 
was adopted. The 1941 council thus took steps to 
make possible wider racial bases of membership. 

As a fraternity activity, the council asked each 
local chapter to hold a meeting on recruitment of 
teachers, having as guests young men and boys 
who might become teachers. Reports indicated a 
shortage of qualified teachers in all parts of the 
country. Chapters and members were asked to 
sponsor chapters of Future Teachers of America 
as promoted by the NEA. A committee on re- 
cruitment was created for fraternity and coopera- 
tive action. It was further directed that Par Det- 
TA Kappan share in the projected program by 
publishing articles on teacher recruitment. 

Professional emphasis was further evident in 
the recommendation that “campus chapters be 
encouraged to initiate young men early in their 
programs of professional training, especially dur- 
ing their junior and senior years, in order to pro- 
vide for longer and more vital identification with 
the fraternity before leaving campus residence.” 


Research Is Again Emphasized 


A commission on research and program was 
created to give greater effect to the fraternity’s 
ideal of research. Local chapters were asked to 
promote research by creation of research funds, 
citations of excellence, and in any other ways 
open to them. The commission was asked to sup- 
ervise this program, with a possible nation-wide 
competition, and “to concern itself with national 
and international problems that are of signifi- 
cance to human welfare and to the solution of 
which educators ought to give their active as- 
sistance.” 

Other functions assigned to the commission on 
research and program were to seek funds from 
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foundations for scholarships and to establish loan 
funds to be administered by Phi Delta Kappa. 

In order to help make the fraternity stronger 
in its three principal tasks—research, service, and 
leadership—organizational procedures were re- 
viewed and criticized on the chapter, district, 
and national levels. These efforts for improve- 
ment resulted in the creation of other commit- 
tees. A committee was appointed to consider the 
ritual and ceremonies in use, and to produce a 
handbook for use in local chapters. Officers of 
chapters were asked to send to the central office 
the names and addresses of any members who 
had moved. 


Central Office Staff Is Increased 


The action of the executive committee in em- 
ploying an editor-in-chief of Pat DeLtta Kappan 
was approved, and the renewed appearance of 
the magazine was hailed with pleasure. The 
duties of the editor were defined. Sevetal com- 
mittee reports offered guidance for future issues 
of the magazine. 

Further definition of the functions of the ex- 
ecutive secretary and the creation of a staff posi- 
tion, office manager, stemmed from a desire to 
strengthen the leadership of the fraternity. 

The addition of an office manager and an edi- 
tor to the paid staff was designed to free the ex- 
ecutive secretary for duties of professional lead- 
ership and for service to the chapters. The addi- 
tional personnel was expected also to expedite 
business transactions which had sometimes been 
delayed. Total expenditures for the thirty-eighth 
fiscal year amounted to $45,965, although antici- 
pated expenditures had been set at $52,300. This 
increase in the budget had been thought neces- 
sary on account of the enlarged staff, rising print- 
ing costs, higher wage rates, and the expanded 
program of professional and fraternity activities. 

A budget of this size raised two major ques- 
tions. Should the fraternity curtail the projected 
program? How could added funds be obtained 
to meet the enlarged budget? Long and spirited 
arguments ensued. As additional funds were 
needed to continue the publication of Pat DeLTa 
KAPPAN, a committee was asked to investigate 
the possibilities of selling advertising, a sugges- 
tion later rejected as impractical. The chapters 
also were asked to vote on an amendment rais- 
ing fraternity dues to $2.00 for student members, 
and to $3.00 for other members. The amendment 
was approved upon referendum. 

A sustaining membership was created, where- 
by members who desired to do so might con- 
tribute $10 per year. The life membership fee 
was raised from $50 to $100. The executive com- 
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mittee was also authorized to draw upon the 
reserve fund to finance any projects approved by 
the council. 

The council decided that a directory could not 
be published at that time, but that plans should 
be made for a revision of the directory within the 
next two years—after returning servicemen had 
time to re-establish themselves in civilian life. 
Each chapter was requested to bring its own 
membership list up to date in preparation for the 


directory. 


Should Field Chapters Initiate? 


A committee on field and chapter relationships 
was created for further consideration of the ques- 
tion of whether or not field chapters should initi- 
ate members. Attention was called to the exam- 
ple of some field and campus chapters which had 
cooperated in such initiations. 

The question of where the biennial council 
should meet was discussed. Should it always 
meet in Chicago? District II (West Coast and 
Southwestern Area) had previously extended an 
invitation to the council to meet in its area. Inves- 
tigation of this invitation indicated an estimated 
extra cost of $10,000 for travel, as compared to 
costs of Midwest sessions. A committee on time 
and place was asked to give further thought to 
the possibilities of creating a fund to rotate the 
council meetings among the districts. The next 
council meeting was set for Kansas City. 

The twentieth biennial council was unique be- 
cause of its interest in and emphasis upon the 
need for a dynamic and forward-looking program 
of action. The committee on planning recom- 
mended that the executive committee be direct- 
ed to reorganize the functions of the central of- 
fice. This committee allocated to the executive 
secretary the following responsibilities: 1) to 
provide the vision necessary in charting Phi Delta 
Kappa’s course; 2) to develop tentative plans and 
policies for consideration of the executive com- 
mittee and the biennial council; 3) to promote 
expansion of Phi Delta Kappa nationally and 
internationally; 4) to coordinate the work of fra- 
ternity committees and commissions; 5) to serve 
in a liaison capacity between these committees 
and commissions and the chapters; 6) to guide 
and integrate the activities of district represen- 
tatives and coordinators; and 7) to carry out 
such other duties as are delegated to him. 


Functions of Editor Are Defined 


Further recommendations by this committee 
stipulated that the responsibilities of the editor- 
in-chicf should include: supervision of all fra- 
ternity publications; participation in the work of 
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the several committees and commissions; inter- 
pretation of significant developments in the fra- 
ternity and in education generally, through the 
various publications of Phi Delta Kappa; and the 
functions of a public relations officer. 

It was further specified that the executive sec- 
retary and the editor-in-chief must be members 
in good standing. 

Many members had been forced to withdraw 
from teaching temporarily to enter the military 
service. Therefore it was felt that their status in 
the fraternity should be clearly defined. Follow- 
ing a discussion of this problem the council 
adopted these regulations: 


1) Any member shall be in good standing during 
the period covered by his military demit, which con- 
tinues to the end of the fiscal year in which he re- 
ceived his discharge; 2) a statement shall be se- 
cured by each chapter from its members who are 
returning to civilian life covering the date of en-. 
trance and discharge; 3) the fraternity office shall 
send to the chapters concerned any information 
available about the moving of a member from one 
chapter area to that of another chapter; 4) the cen- 
tral office shall obtain from chapters information re- 
garding policies and practices in establishing, main- 
taining, and handling loan and scholarship funds, 
and shall furnish the summarized information to all 


chapters. 


The executive committee was authorized to re- 
new the lease on the offices in Homewood or to 
take any other necessary action. 


Emeritus Memberships Proposed 


A committee on constitution proposed an emer- 
itus membership classification to be voted on by 
the chapters. Members were to become eligible 
upon retirement at the age of 60 or later, pro- 
vided they had a record of good standing for 10 
consecutive years. Such membership would be 
conferred by the executive committee upon rec- 
ommendation of the chapter. 

All nominal members were to be contacted by 
the central office and given information of their 
status in Phi Delta Kappa. 

The officers elected were: president, Osman R. 
Hull, University of Southern California; vice 
president, Earle O. Liggitt, superintendent of 
schools, Munhall, Pennsylvania; secretary, W. W. 
Carpenter, University of Missouri; treasurer, 
Frederick G. Neel, Bloomington, Indiana; and 
historian, Carter V. Good, Cincinnati. 

On December 28, 1947, the twenty-first bien- 
nial council was convened by President Osman 
R. Hull in Kansas City, with every fraternity and 
district officer present. There were from one to 
four delegates present from each of the 58 cam- 
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pus chapters with the exception of Harvard, 
whose delegate was unable to attend because of 
a blizzard. All field chapters were represented 
except two. 

Four new chapters were represented in the 
council for the first time. They were: Beta Iota 
at Washington University, St. Louis; Beta Kappa 
at Iowa State College, Ames; Beta Lambda at 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; 
and Alpha Upsilon Field Chapter, Cape Girar- 
deau, Missouri. 

Beta Mu, to be installed February 7, 1948, at 
the University of Wyoming, Laramie, and Alpha 
Phi Field Chapter, to be installed February 5, 
1948, at Cedar Falls, Iowa, were seated by spe- 
cial action of the council. A representative from 
Upsilon, Northwestern University, was seated by 
similar action. Upsilon was scheduled for reacti- 
vation on February 13, 1948. Thus all campus 
chapters were restored to active status. 


Takes Notice of National Issues 


The council adopted a resolution requesting 
the national Congress to enact a National Science 
Foundation Law providing specifically for re- 
search in education as a basic contribution to the 
continuing fundamental strength of our nation. 
Members were urged to mobilize support for the 
proposed legislation. 

The council instructed fraternity officers and 
chapters to petition for resumption of the pre- 
war practice of listing, in publications of the 
U. S. Office of Education, graduate theses in edu- 
cation completed in colleges and universities. 

A continuation of the committee on research, 
consisting of five to 15 members, was authorized. 
The committee was directed to meet once in two 
years, to consider the needs and opportunities for 
research, and to issue a statement of research 
areas needing attention. 

The council created a commission in support 
of public education. It was charged with giving 
immediate emphasis to financial support of pub- 
lic elementary, secondary, and higher education 
at the local, state, and national levels. Local chap- 
ters were asked to appoint local committees to 
cooperate in this project. 

The council felt that the office of state super- 
intendent of schools should be protected from 
political interference. In conformity with this 
belief, it adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas: The public schools of the nation serve 
all citizens regardless of their political affiliation, 

Resolved: That the twenty-first biennial council 
of Phi Delta Kappa shall declare that it is the estab- 
lished policy of this fraternity to work unceasingly to 
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make the office of each state school teacher [super- 
intendent] non-partisan and free of political inter- 
ference, and that educational qualifications be estab- 
lished for that office. 


The budget adopted for the fortieth fiscal year, 
beginning July 1, 1948, showed expected re- 
ceipts of $68,570, with budgeted disbursements 
of $67,438; comparable figures for the forty-first 
fiscal year were $76,670 and $74,400, respectively. 
Provision was made for drawing upon reserve 
funds in event of an emergency. It was decided 
to refer to the next meeting of the council a 
recommendation that one-half of the travel ex- 
penses of a second representative from each 
chapter be added to the fraternity budget. 


Shows International Interest 


There was an increased desire by members of 
Phi Delta Kappa to expand the services of the 
fraternity outside the limits of the United States. 
In order to accommodate members who might 
want to form chapters, the twenty-first council 
added contiguous Canadian and Mexican terri- 
tory to the existing districts. 

The council adopted two expressions relative 
to federal aid to education. The first of these 
came from the committee on planning and policy 
and favored basing federal aid to education upon 
the following conditions: 


That the amount be adequate to meet the need, 
placing a minimum floor as a basis for financial sup- 


port. 
That already existing state administrative offices 


for public schools be charged with the responsibility 
of administering and supervising such federal aid. 

That the money be used for public school pur- 
poses only. 


The resolutions committee sought to relate the 
request for federal aid to education to the pro- 
gram of universal military training then under 
consideration. A proposed resolution to that ef- 
fect was later adopted by the council. 


Continues Support of Teacher Recruitment 


The twenty-first council urged that support of 
the teacher recruitment project be continued and 
requested local chapters and individuals to carry 
out projects and activities that would interest 
young people, especially young men, in training 
to become teachers. Some suggested activities 
were: 


Selecting outstanding, well-qualified personnel to 
meet present needs, with special recognition of the 
need for more men in the profession. 

Acquainting pupils, parents, and patrons with the 
possibilities in teaching. 
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Cooperating with other interested groups for 


teacher recruitment. 
Raising the social, economic, and professional 


status of the teacher. 


Prints of the 16 mm. film, Our Teacher, Mary 
Dean, promoting recruitment of teachers for the 
primary grades, was made available to local 
chapters through the central office. 

Chapters were encouraged to recognize achieve- 
ments in teaching and research, but after a full 
discussion a proposal to award prizes was re- 

‘jected. 

An interim committee was directed to study 
the problem of housing the central office, and the 
executive committee was empowered to act in 
accordance with the findings of this committee. 

The council voted to continue the publication 
of Par Detta Kappan without change in policy. 
It was decided that printing costs prohibited the 
printing of a directory of members; however, the 
committee was instructed to continue the publi- 
cation of a handbook for officers. 

An interim committee was created to develop 
a code of ethics for Phi Delta Kappa and to de- 
velop higher standards for admission to the fra- 


ternity. 
District VI Is Commended 


It was the opinion of the council that the main- 
tenance of peace is fundamentally a matter of 
international concern. The council favored the 
support of Unesco and commended its program, 
adopted at Mexico City. The council endorsed 
the program of the commission on international 
educational reconstruction, and several definite 
projects were proposed for the fraternity to un- 
dertake. 

Special commendation was given to an enter- 
prise of District VI, as a practical expression of 
interest in international educational cooperation. 
The chapters of District VI had raised $1,292.50 
to defray the expenses of an educator from abroad 
to study public secondary schools in this country, 
and they had contributed further to costs of his 
travel and entertainment. 

The council adopted as its own a resolution 
earlier endorsed by the 1947 luncheon group at 
Atlantic City: 


Whereas: Education is a fundamental and essen- 
tial part of Unesco and of international cultural re- 
gions, and whereas the methods of accomplishing the 
ends desired are essentially educational, be it 

Resolved: That it is the opinion of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa that the major responsibility of directing and im- 
plementing the program of Unesco and the programs 
of cultural relations should be administered and 
supervised by responsible and competent educators 
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in the field of public education, so selected as to 
represent all levels of education. 


In response to the perennial question, “Shall 
field chapters initiate?,” the council created a 
commission on the functions and organization of 
Phi Delta Kappa, and instructed it: 


To secure through the chapters the judgments of 
members respecting the purposes of the fraternity; 
To formulate what have been and what should be 


the fraternity’s purposes and program and its spe- 
cial place in the developing of human relationships; 

To submit specifte recommendations regarding the 
future status and relationship of campus and field 
chapters in the light of the proposed purposes and 
program; and 

To inform effectively the members of the fraternity 
of these recommendations sufficiently in advance of 
the next meeting of the biennial council to allow for 
adequate consideration by the individual chapters. 


The problem of nominal membership was of 
concern to many of the chapters. The council de- 
cided to aid local chapters by appointing a com- 
mittee to make a study of the causes of nominal 
membership and to suggest ways to reactivate 
these members. It was felt that nominal member 
status was primarily a chapter problem; how- 
ever, the council committee was asked to attempt 
a sample reactivation in some metropolitan area. 

The following officers were elected: president, 
Earle O. Liggitt, superintendent of schools, Mun- 
hall, Pennsylvania; vice president, George C. 
Kyte, University of California; secretary, Russell 
E. Jonas, Black Hills Teachers College; treasurer, 
Douglas G. Grafflin, supervising principal, Chap- 
paqua, New York; and historian, Gladstone H. 
Yeuell, University of Alabama. 


Bloomington Suggested for 25th Council 


It was recommended by an interim committee 
that Bloomington, Indiana, be considered as the 
meeting place for the biennial council in 1955 
in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Phi Delta Kappa. The committee further recom- 
mended that Indianapolis be considered as the 
meeting place in 1960 or 1961 in observing the 
fiftieth anniversary of the amalgamation of Pi 
Kappa Mu, Phi Delta Kappa, and Nu Rho Beta. 

The Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois, was the 
scene of the twenty-second biennial council, on 
December 28-31, 1949. There were 63 delegates 
and 35 alternates present from campus chapters, 
and 47 delegates and 95 alternates present from 
field chapters. Inasmuch as the costs of transpor- 
tation of delegates were now carried in the fra- 
ternity budget, nearly all chapters were repre- 
sented. A total of 175 Phi Delta Kappans present 
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in official capacity set a record. This number in- 
cluded fraternity officers, district representatives, 
and committee chairmen. 

Herold C. Hunt, general superintendent of 
the Chicago public schools, and William F. Rus- 
sell, president of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, addressed the delegates. 

Executive Secretary Paul M. Cook reminded 
the assembly that he had attended 13 councils, 
and declared that he had never seen a council 
not devoted to the promotion of the best for Phi 
Delta Kappa. He said: 


We are justly proud of the Dictionary of Educa- 
tion, of our fraternity magazine, of our emphasis on 
teaching as a man’s job, of our part in the develop- 
ment of the World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, of our contribution to the recruitment of 
teachers, to mention some of our activities; and also 
of the numerous constructive activities being carried 
on independently by the chapters. Even so, the fu- 
ture seems to dare Phi Delta Kappa to greater serv- 
ice, more outstanding leadership, and more signifi- 
cant research. 


It was reported by the executive secretary that 
the fraternity during the biennium had grown to 
a total of 67 campus chapters and 52 field chap- 
ters, a grand total of 119. 

During the fortieth fiscal year, chapters re- 
ported 3,587 initiates, the largest in history. The 
total number of initiates, from the date of organi- 
zation to June 1, 1949, was 45,472. Losses by 
death and otherwise left a membership of 42,303 
as of May 31, 1949. Of this number, 19,563, or 
46.2 per cent, were in good standing. According 
to reports from the Interfraternity Council, Phi 
Delta Kappa was the largest professional frater- 
nity in the country and led all others in the per- 
centage of members in good standing. 

The earlier commission on the recruitment of 
teachers was replaced at this session by a com- 
mission on the selective recruitment of teachers. 
The change in title indicated a change in empha- 
sis. Phi Delta Kappa pledged itself to devote its 
efforts to the business of interesting students of 
superior ability in careers in teaching. It was 
pointed out that selective recruitment of teachers 
would remain a critical problem through the 
decade 1950 to 1960. Further, all evidence indi- 
cated that elementary education would need 
many more teachers from 1949 through 1955 and 
that the demand for secondary teachers would 
increase sharply in 1956 and the following years. 
During the 10 years between 1950 and 1960 
about 100,000 new teachers per year would be 
needed, in the opinion of the commission. 

Chairman John C. Whinnery, in presenting this 
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report to the council, stated that only 10 of the 
48 states felt that enrollment in teacher training 
would be adequate to the need in the three-year 
period ending in 1952. The other 38 states faced 
a critical shortage of teacher candidates. The re- 
port of the commission emphasized that there 
could be no substitute for personal recruitment. 
Strong personal appeals of the teacher or ad- 
ministrator, friendly, intimate, but definite guid- 
ance, and emphasis on service to mankind com- 
prise the strategic approaches to successful re- 
cruitment. 


Urge Recruitment Be Selective 


Since there was a growing and vital need for 
qualified teachers in the United States, the coun- 
cil reaffirmed its interest in teacher recruitment. 
It urged all chapters: 


1) To continue their efforts to acquaint competent 
young people with opportunities in the field of edu- 
cation; 2) to continue to work for improvements in 
a. conditions of work, b. compensation and security, 
c. social status, and d. other matters of teacher wel- 
fare which might encourage capable young people to 
enter and remain in the profession. 


The council by resolution urged support for 
the program of education instituted in occupied 
countries following the war, even if it might re- 
quire 25 years to accomplish the objectives of the 
program. It asked federal agencies not to grant 
civil service status to unqualified men. It recom- 
mended that only men qualified professionally 
by training and experience be selected to super- 
vise and administer the program of re-education. 
It asked further that educators selected for over- 
seas duties in education be given contracts for 
periods of at least a full year, with longer pe- 
riods to be the standard practice. 


Asks Federal Aid for Public Schools Only 


Edgar L. Morphet presented the report of the 
commission for the support of public education. 
The council wished the work of the committee 
continued. After a discussion of the report which 
centered around the problem of whether public 
tax funds should in any way support the activi- 
ties of private and sectarian institutions, the 
council adopted the following: 


Resolved: That the twenty-second national coun- 
cil of Phi Delta Kappa endorse the commission's rec- 
ommendation, that the federal government provide 
adequate financial assistance to public school serv- 
ices —taking care to see that no funds raised through 
public taxation be allocated to the support of other 
[sic] non-public schools, and be it further 

Resolved: That the constituent chapters of Phi 
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Delta Kappa be requested to study the commission 
report, discuss it, and report appropriate recommen- 
dations to the commission; and be it further 

Resolved: That Phi Delta Kappa strive to make 
available to the general public full knowledge of the 
issues therein set forth. 


A question which had been asked the commit- 
tee on fraternity function and organization was, 
“Should field chapters initiate members?” The 
committee had polled the chapters of the frater- 
nity. The findings of the survey supported un- 
equivocally the recommendation that the right to 
initiate should be reserved solely to the campus 
chapters. “The emphasis in recruitment by field 
chapter membership should be placed on the 
return of nominal members to active status.” 


Field Chapter Functions Are Defined 


It was pointed out by the committee that the 
campus chapter is particularly fitted and in the 
best position to indoctrinate the prospective 
teacher, the young professional man, in the 
ideals, purposes, and concepts of the fraternity 
and its professional objectives, to relate these to 
his professional life, and to assist him in his pe- 
riod of training for a career in education. Other 
functions of such chapters might well be to stim- 
ulate the prospective educator toward a continu- 
ing interest in the educational program, and good 
fellowship; to keep members informed of prob- 
lems and needs in education; to encourage young 
men to enter the teaching profession; and to en- 
courage graduate study, research, and scholar- 
ship. It should be the purpose of the campus 
chapter to assist in keeping the public informed 
on education and to build within members the 
desire to be professionally well fitted for their 
tasks. Finally, campus chapters should be con- 
cerned with encouraging young men and placing 
them in association with leaders in American 
education, thus affording faculty and students a 
common ground on which to meet in the treat- 
ment of educational problems. 

It was stated by the committee that the general 
purpose of the field chapter is to make available 
to field members opportunities through which 
the fellowship and other benefits associated with 
membership can be enjoyed. It was further pro- 
posed that the field chapter should have as a pur- 
pose the continuance and development of the 
ideals of research, service, and leadership as pri- 
mary functions of Phi Delta Kappa. Besides pro- 
moting fraternity interests, the field chapter stim- 
ulates professional growth, searches for and 
recommends prospective members of the highest 
type, encourages able young men and women to 
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select teaching as a career, and provides for ex. 
change of information among men from many 
campus chapters and various educational or. 
ganizations. 

The report of the committee on standards and 
ethics presented 12 points for the council to con- 
sider. The function of the standards and ethics 
committee was continued in a new committee 
named the committee on professional relations. 

The council encouraged chapter publication of 
such items as calendars, newsletters, yearbooks, 
handbooks, directories, and bulletins, with the 
newsletter being a “must” for every chapter. 
Need for further development of communication 
at the district level was stressed. The quality of 
the fraternity magazine was commended, and 
the continuation of its editorial policy was rec- 
ommended. 

An interim committee headed by Joseph B., 
Rovegno demonstrated a new ritual. The coun- 
cil thought it offered some improvements over 
the ritual in use, but felt that the matter deserved 
further study. The executive committee was di- 
rected to give this, with the suggestion that long 
and short forms of the initiation ritual be offered 
for optional use by local chapters. 

The council appropriated $9,265 for district 
projects. These projects were to have the ap- 
proval of the majority of the chapters in the dis- 
trict as well as the approval of the executive com- 
mittee. A committee composed of the seven dis- 
trict representatives was asked to consider dis- 
trict reorganization, and to offer proposals for 
consideration at the twenty-third council. 


Recognition Button Is Adopted 


A lapel recognition button based on the fra- 
ternity crest was approved as an addition to the 
line of fraternity jewelry. The use of this button 
was left optional with members. 

The final balloting revealed the following of- 
ficers elected for the biennium: president, George 
C. Kyte, University of California; first vice presi- 
dent, Douglas G. Graffin, supervising principal, 
Chappaqua, New York; second vice president, 
Floyd T. Goodier, Normal, Illinois; secretary, 
George R. Powell, Southeast High School, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; and comptroller, Emery 
Stoops, Los Angeles County Schools, Los An- 
geles, California. The office of historian was 
abolished by this council and the office of comp- 
troller created. 

A budget of $91,500 was adopted for the forty- 
second fiscal year, 1950-1951; and for the forty- 
third fiscal year a budget of $94,500 was ap- 
proved. Provision was made by the council for 
servicing the unexpected increase in membership 
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by a supplement to the earlier budget for the 
year 1949-1950, not to exceed the revised esti- 
mated expenditure of $87,855. Upon recommen- 
dation of the budget committee, the council ap- 
pointed an interim committee to study salary 
schedules for the offices of executive secretary, 
editor, and office manager, and instructed the 
executive committee to consider and to act, with- 
in the limits of income received, upon the sub- 
mission of such report, and as early in the bien- 
nium as practicable. The committee on time and 
place reported that the twenty-third biennial 
council would meet in Chicago on December 


97-30, 1951. 
Headquarters Committee Is Created 


The twenty-first biennial council had asked the 
committee on housing to study the overcrowded 
conditions in the fraternity headquarters. Be- 
cause of increasing membership it was necessary 
to employ more people to process records of ini- 
tiation. Thus arose again the question as to 
whether or not Phi Delta Kappa should have its 
own home. The council answered the first ques- 
tion by approving the rental of additional space 
at an increase in rent from $200 a month to $250, 
and the signing of a lease of not less than five 
years. The council postponed an answer to the 
second question, as to a permanent home for the 
fraternity, feeling that more information was 
needed before making such a decision. 

It did, however, request the interim commit- 
tee to study the matter of purchase or construc- 
tion of a home office. The committee was charged 
with investigating comparative costs of rental 
and ownership, geographical location, methods 
of financing, type of structure needed, and the 
experiences of other comparable organizations 
with the problem of renting versus ownership. 


Nominal Membership Is Studied 


The committee created by the twenty-first 
council for the study of nominal membership in 
the Chicago area reported at this session through 
Chairman E. O. May. It had contacted 311 men 
and received replies from 79. Of these, 49 stated 
that they desired to maintain membership; 26 
said they wished to withdraw; two had paid 
their dues before they received the communica- 
tion; and two were deceased. The chief reason 
given for withdrawal was that they were out of 
the teaching profession. 

An interesting comment from Chairman May 
follows: “As we went over this list of 311 men 
we discovered a considerable number of promi- 
nent college professors and public school super- 
intendents and principals on the list and thought 
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it desirable to make a check.” He pointed out that 
Phi Delta Kappa had played a part in developing 
these men for such positions of leadership, al- 
though they had not continued membership. 

Many of these nominal members stated that 
they did not regularly receive statements of dues 
payable from their chapters. In view of this, the 
committee urged that an improved system of 
dues collection be employed by some of the 
chapters. At the time of the committee report, 24 
of the 311 men had paid membership dues; 11 
were known to have moved from the area; and 
14 others could not be found by the postoffice. 

The twenty-third biennial council convened on 
December 28, 1951, in the Hotel LaSalle, Chi- 
cago. There were 70 of the 71 campus chapters 
represented by 111 delegates, only Boston Uni- 
versity béing without representation. Fifty-one 
of 55 field chapters were represented by a total of 
61 delegates. No representatives from chapters in 
Kansas City, Missouri, Appleton, Wisconsin, Spo- 
kane, Washington, and Utica, New York were re- 
corded. All seven district representatives and all 
five directors were present, as were chairmen of 
two of the professional commissions. The ten 
members of the headquarters staff were present, 
plus a few visitors. 


More Duties Are Placed on DRs 


Among other points presented to the twenty- 
third council by its president, George Kyte, were 
the following questions: 


How valuable is the central organization to the in- 
dividual member? Some of the aspects which mem- 
bers will be looking at in terms of answering that 
question are: the communications from the central 
office, the visiting that has been done from time to 
time, the publications and what individual members 
get from those publications, the committees and com- 
missions, the meetings that are promoted by the vari- 
ous officers, and what can be done for the individual 
members through these meetings. 

The second question, “Is it necessary to spend so 
much effort in a central office that little contact is 
made with the chapters?” Here I am quite sure that 
one of our fine brothers was being facetious because 
he knows that communications of all sorts are per- 
sonal visits in black and white to which we can refer 
again and again, and utilize far better than we can 
the address that some individual may make at some 
time in Phi Delta Kappa, unless perchance it gets a 
half page in the newspaper. And so, I will not dwell 


at length on question 2. 


The third question was: “What can be done to 
strengthen the effectiveness of the work of the 
district representatives?” 

President Kyte endeavored to answer this from 
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the viewpoint of one who loves Phi Delta Kappa. 
He said that more visitation should be done on 
the part of the district representative and that 
he should have more meetings with the groups 
at the various annual national and state gather- 
ings, and should promote such meetings for the 
purposes of inspiration and communication of 
ideas. The coordinator was a new man in the 
history of the fraternity and should be relied on 
to do quite a bit of visiting with the local chap- 
ters. “Get to know these officers personally and 
rely on them,” Kyte told the council. 

The report by Edgar L. Morphet on the sup- 
port of public education was warmly received. 
Chairman Morphet said: 


There is now enough evidence available to show 
more clearly than ever before that in every state and 
local school system some definite plan should be 
established for determining the probable effects of 
proposed policies and for evaluating the effects of 
policies already in operation. . . . 

In many states there are laws which provide direct 
or indirect rewards for the continuation of small dis- 
tricts and small schools. . . . Until we stop subsidiz- 
ing inequitable and uneconomical practices, we cer- 
tainly cannot expect much reorganization or con- 
solidation in many areas. . . . 

. . . If lay citizens and professional administrators 
in every local school system and every state could 
find ways of assembling all pertinent evidence and 
for reaching agreement on what is necessary for a 
good program of education, it would seem evident 
that better support for the program would be as- 
sured. Much more attention should be given to the 
matter of determining how professional educators 
and lay citizens can work together most effectively 
on all of these problems. . . . Many communities 
have found effective ways of assuring bonafide co- 
operation, and in a substantial number of those com- 
munities considerable progress is being made. 


Annual Dues Are Again Increased 


Increased costs of fraternity administration due 
to inflation, the sums voted for expanded activi- 
ties of the voluntary leadership in district and 
state areas, the expanded programs of the pro- 
fessional commissions, all combined to pose the 
question of where to get the money to balance 
the budget. A proposal was made to raise the 
initiation fee; however, the council preferred to 
put the burden on dues. The feeling was that stu- 
dents are not generally employed and that their 
financial resources are limited. On the other 
hand most older members are employed and 
financially able. 

The council adopted a revised report of the 
budget committee, which proposed an increase 
from $3.00 to $4.00 annual dues from each mem- 
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ber for support of the fraternity program. The 
estimated income projected on the basis of cur- 
rent dues and fees was $182,000 for the biennium. 

Interim committees were directed to make 
plans for the 50th birthday celebration of Phi 
Delta Kappa in 1956, to investigate further the 
possibility of a permanent home for fraternity 
headquarters, to develop a retirement plan for 
fraternity employees, and to continue studies for 
redistricting the fraternity. 

Standards for field chapters were adopted: 


A charter for the establishment of a field chapter 
may be granted by the board of directors upon re- 
ceipt and verification of a petition signed by not 
fewer than 30 members of Phi Delta Kappa, each in 
good standing, accompanied by a statement certify- 
ing that the group has held at least three consecutive 
monthly meetings and each has been attended by no 
fewer than 20 of the petitioning members, and ac- 
companied also by the written approval of the dis- 
trict representative. 


Requirements for nominees for non-resident 
membership in Phi Delta Kappa were set up, 
as follows: 


The candidate must hold a master’s degree or have 
completed 30 semester hours of graduate work. A 
minimum of 18 semester hours of work in education 
shall be required as a part of or in addition to the 
aforementioned 30 hours. Professional preparation in 
education should have been in an institution com- 
parable to those having campus chapters. 


Chapters were urged by the council to estab- 
lish speakers’ bureaus for interpreting to their 
communities all phases of education and particu- 
larly those areas in which commissions of Phi 
Beta Kappa had contributed significant research. 
Some of the chapters reported that they had 
made effective use of foreign students through 
such bureaus. 

It was felt by the council that present consti- 
tutional requirements were sufficient to exclude 
from the fraternity members of questionable 
loyalty, and it reaffirmed disapproval of subver- 
sive organizations and activities. 

It was the opinion of the council that the mem- 
bership should be used to organize, stimulate, 
and promote as well as to carry on the program 
of activities of the fraternity. 

The council expressed the belief that Phi Delta 
Kappa had an unique contribution to make to 
American education. The council felt strongly 
enough about the importance of the work of Phi 
Delta Kappa to ask the members to increase their 
dues for the purpose of putting several thousands 
of dollars at the disposal of the commissions. 
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The council favored directed, planned, con- 
structive efforts in behalf of intellectual freedom. 
One of the purposes of the commission on pro- 
motion and interpretation of free public educa- 
tion was to take steps to preserve the American 
atmosphere of intellectual freedom. At first, $10,- 
000 was set aside for the work of this commis- 
sion, later scaled down to a possible $5,000, with 
additional funds, if needed, to be appropriated 
at the discretion of the board of directors. 


Reorganization Study Authorized 


The council authorized a major study of the 
fraternity organization and instructed a commit- 
tee to prepare a blueprint of a reorganization 
plan for proposal to the twenty-fourth biennial 
council. It was concluded that this study of struc- 
tural organization would include the council, the 
district representatives, the board of directors, 
and the central office staff. Furthermore, any 
plan proposed was to relate to the total program 
of the fraternity. 

A revision of the guidance booklet, Teaching 
as a Man’s Job, was authorized, as was a history 
of Phi Delta Kappa. Support was given to plans 
for the revision of the Dictionary of Education. 

The commission on selective recruitment of 
teachers received the support of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa in continued efforts to interest superior young 
people in teaching as a career. Clarence M. Long, 
in presenting this report to the council, suggest- 
ed many different activities, and exhibited avail- 
able bibliographical materials to assist in further 
chapter activities. 

In order to give leadership and prestige to the 
fraternity’s support of its ideal of research, a 
commission on research was re-established. 

The twenty-fourth biennial council met in the 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, on December 28-31, 
1953, with President Grafflin presiding. 

The council authorized publication of an an- 
nual Research Studies in Education monograph 
with costs underwritten by Phi Delta Kappa on a 
revolving fund basis, and to contain three sec- 
tions: 


Doctoral studies in Education—under- 
way at American universities for the 
year 1953. 

Doctoral studies in Education—accept- 
ed by American universities for the year 
1953. 

Section III. Research methods bibliography. 


Section I. 


Section II. 


The council approved the revision of the Dic- 
tionary of Education, and undertook this project. 
Publication was scheduled in connection with 
the 50th Anniversary Observance. 
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The booklet, Teaching as a Man’s Job, was to 
be revised by the commission on selective re- 
cruitment of teachers and published by Phi Delta 
Kappa as a means of encouraging more male stu- 
dents to enter teaching. 

In addition to the above special projects, the 
council continued its special commissions on 1 ) 
selective recruitment of teachers; 2) free public 
education; 3) international education; and 4) 
research. Each commission was supplied with a 
substantial fund with which to carry out its work. 

The constitution was revised to change the 
method of selecting a faculty sponsor. The re- 
vision provided that the faculty sponsor shall be 
elected annually, and not appointed, the require- 
ment to become effective at the succeeding elec- 
tion of officers. It was suggested by some chap- 
ters that the plan of selecting more than one 
faculty sponsor had been tried successfully in 
some instances. Such sponsors are elected with 
terms to expire on alternate years. 


Non-Resident Standards Are Adopted 


The twenty-fourth council adopted the follow- 
ing requirements for non-resident candidates: 
They must have a master’s degree or 30 semester 
hours of graduate credit—in either case, a mini- 
mum of 18 semester hours in education is re- 
quired. They must have been active in educa- 
tional work for five years preceding nomination. 

Candidates in residence had previously been 
eligible for membership in their junior year, but 
the twenty-fourth council restricted candidacy 
to seniors and graduate students. 

An amendment to the constitution was ap- 
proved, making it possible for members to hold 
active membership in both campus and field 
chapters by paying dues to both chapters in ad- 
dition to fraternity dues. The only restriction put 
upon such members was that they may not hold 
offices simultaneously in both chapters. 

Previously, a member who wished to regain 
good standing in the fraternity had to pay dues 
for both the current and the immediate past fiscal 
years. These dues would then apply to the mem- 
ber’s record of continuous good standing. Begin- 
ning on June 1, 1954, a member not in good 
standing was to be able to regain full status in 
the fraternity upon payment of dues for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, to the chapter in which he sought 
reinstatement. He was then to have the option 
of making payments for arrearages for a total of 
five years. 

The officers elected to serve for the two ensu- 
ing years were: president, Emery Stoops, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; first vice presi- 
dent, M. L. Cushman, Iowa State College; sec- 
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ond vice president, J. Roy Leevy, Purdue Univer- 
sity; recording secretary, John C. Whinnery, su- 
perintendent of schools, Montebello, California; 
and comptroller, Maynard Bemis, University of 
Wyoming. 


“Housing” Moves Toward Solution 


By far the most important action of the 24th 
council had to do with housing the central office.’ 
For many years Phi Delta Kappa had enjoyed 
“depression” rates on headquarters rent. This 
favorable situation came to an end in the sum- 
mer of 1953, when the landlord notified the ex- 
ecutive secretary that rent would be doubled at 
the expiration of the then current lease, and, in 
addition, that the fraternity would be required to 
sign for 10 years. 

In view of this situation, the board of directors 
decided upon an exhaustive study of the problem 
of housing, including the possibility of a head- 
quarters building owned by the fraternity—a 
goal which had long been the dream of many 
loyal and farsighted Phi Delta Kappans. 

The board of directors first prepared criteria 
to guide in the collection of information as a 
basis for an ultimate decision 1) to continue 
renting, 2) to buy and renovate a used prop- 
erty, or 3) to buy a site and build a new struc- 
ture. Thereupon, it directed a staff member to 
make an intensive survey of a score or more 
towns and cities in six midwestern states. Con- 
sideration was also given to other localities as 
far west as Denver and as far south as Nashville. 

After careful consideration of the “housing 
survey’ as reported, the board of directors rec- 
ommended to the 24th biennial council, as a Gol- 
den Anniversary goal, a fraternity-owned, debt- 
free headquarters building built upon a site of 
the fraternity’s own choosing. 

When this recommendation was submitted to 
the council, one in which all chapters were repre- 
sented, the result was a mandate, as follows: 


“That the board of directors be empowered for the 
next biennium to acquire a site and acquire or con- 
struct a building to serve as permanent headquarters 
for Phi Delta Kappa. 

“That the board of directors be empowered to set 
up adequate machinery to receive voluntary contri- 
butions from the chapters, members, and others who 
may wish to contribute to finance acquisition of a 
permanent headquarters for Phi Delta Kappa.” 


In carrying out this mandate of the council, the 


* Because of space limitations the exhaustive inquiry into 
housing problems and possibilities can be only roughly sketched. 
The same limitation applies to most of the official actions of 
the current biennium. Also, members are presumably familiar 
with present fraternity activities, most of which are not yet 
“history.” —Ed. 
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results of the survey were again studied and re. 
viewed. The sites under consideration were ana- 
lyzed in terms of the criteria approved by the 
council, promising sites were inspected, the mer- 
its of each location evaluated, and the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural resources of each geographic 
area were carefully explored. 


Bloomington Chosen as Headquarters 


The board of directors next met in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on February 12, 1954, and 
voted to locate headquarters in Bloomington, In- 
diana. Shortly thereafter, land was purchased 
from Indiana University and plans were laid for 
the erection of a building adjacent thereto. 

The board of directors utilized experts in plan- 
ning the new building by asking a building con- 
sultant to participate in the development of pre- 
liminary plans and specialists in business educa- 
tion to make an analysis of the needs of the office 
in terms of space requirements and the work-flow 
organization. The latter visited the Homewood 
office and based the space requirements for each 
office operation upon an analysis of present needs 
plus an estimate of the growth of activities both 
in scope and in volume. The relationship between 
work areas was based upon an analysis of the 
flow of work adaptable to changing office pro- 
cedures. A capable architect was then employed 
to translate these needs into a structure designed 
for Phi Delta Kappa’s special use. Legal counsel 
was also obtained to assist in matters relating to 
properties, procedures, and legal obligations. At 
this writing, completion of the building is tenta- 
tively scheduled for October 15, 1955, with dedi- 
cation ceremonies to take place at the meeting 
of the 25th biennial council. 

The approaching end of the first half-century 
finds Phi Delta Kappa a growing organization 
with expanding vision and a progressive spirit. 
The fraternity had a comfortable reserve in its 
treasury with which to embark upon a building 
program. It has become an influential factor in 
the educational development of the nation, and 
with recent approval of chapters at the Univer- 
sities of Toronto and Havana, the fraternity is ex- 
tending its activities beyond the borders of the 
United States. It has now become international. 
The future is promising, and the next council 
meeting in the city where the new headquarters 
is located, and where the first chapter was found- 
ed, will round out in fitting fashion the first 50 
years of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Nations walk to the plenitude of their greatness 
with the same gait they walk towards education. If 
education flies, nations also flY.—Simér Bolivar 





Where Does Your Chapter Rate? 


By PAUL M. COOK, 


times, quite revealing. The tables which follow 

have particular significance as we approach the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa and report 49 years and 5 months of growth of 
the first professional fraternity in education. But, 
certain factors must be taken into consideration as 
the tables are studied. First, the age of the campus 
chapter, not its size, has a definite bearing on its 
present “holding power” as revealed by the statistics. 
This is not true of the field chapter, however. The 
extent to which members are scattered when leaving 
the university also has some bearing upon the ability 
of the chapter to retain the interest, and therefore 
the support, of the members. 

Three factors are of prime importance in rating 
the holding power of the campus chapter. First, care 
in selection of new members and an effective induc- 
tion and assimilation of new members into the chap- 
ter. Closely related is the ability of the chapter to 
give the new member a sense of belonging to the 
larger group, the entire fraternity, and therefore the 
importance of active association with a Phi Delta 
Kappa chapter or group wherever he may be lo- 
cated. Second, continuing service to the off-campus 
member through regular and interesting newsletters 
and other communications. This off-campus service 
is supplemented by the fraternity publication, Px 
DELTA KAPPAN, a magazine edited to serve the pro- 
fessional interests of all members, offering them a 
wide range of timely subject matter. In short, the 
“KaPpaNn” provides each member with one means of 
continuing his professional growth and especially in 
widening his professional horizons. Third, ability of 
the chapter to handle its business affairs with dis- 
patch, especially as they relate to the members. This 


) eee statistics can be interesting and, at 


Executive Secretary 


involves the maintenance of a correct-address file, 
proper financial accounting, and an annual notice of 
dues payable with one or two follow-up notices 
when necessary. Failure at this point results in un- 
happy members, nominal status later, and eventually 
“lost” members. It is estimated that more than 10,- 
000 members are “lost”—no address on record. 

The fraternity statistics, as of May 31, 1955, may 
be summarized as follows: 


Total enrollment 
Transferee duplicates 
Net enrollment / 
Withdrawn, demitted, known deceased . 4,511 

Present enrollment (including the “lost” ) 62,795 

In good standing—dues paid or emeritus 25,597 —40.8% 
In arrears one year only 7,506— 11.9% 


In nominal status, 2 years or more 
in arrears 29,692 —47.3% 


Forty per cent of the membership in a supporting 
status is an enviable record for any organization such 
as Phi Delta Kappa. It is especially significant since 
many of the members currently in good standing 
have a record of 20, 25, 30, to 35 years of continu- 
ous support. It is unfortunate that the status of mem- 
bers during the first 14 years (1906-1920) is not a 
matter of record but it would seem only fair to as- 
sume that all members then on the rolls were in good 
standing. If so, some of our present members have 
a clear record back to the very beginning of the fra- 
ternity. That, we affirm, reveals tremendous holding 
power but, more than that, it is a measure of the 
significance of Phi Delta Kappa in the life and work 
of many early members of the fraternity. 

Yes, we have grown rapidly, our program has ex- 
panded, we have now become international, and we 
have attained increased status as an organization. 


TABLE I. FRATERNITY GROWTH 


Ending Chapt 


el 
— 





Initiates Membership Good Standin 





May 31 


Campus Field 


Recorded Total, Net End of Perio 





1910 0 
1915 3 
1920 5 
1925 10 
1930 17 
1935 30 
1940 40 
1945 41 
1950 54 
1955 62 
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327 
1,273 
2,657 
6,253 

11,315 
17,468 
26,660 
31,863 
46,084 
62,795 


327 
946 
1,384 
3,455 
5,344 
6,542 
9,819 
6,466 
14,562 
17,060 














* Records of good standing are not available. 
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TABLE Il. SUMMARY OF MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS FOR PAST FIFTEEN YEARS 





—— 
TOTAL FRATERNITY 


Good Standing 
Number 





FIELD CHAPTERS | 


CAMPUS CHAPTERS 





Good Standing Good Standing 


Present®*® 


Present** 
Enrollment 


Enrollment 








Present** 
Enrollment 





Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 





3,263 
3,405 
3,406 
3,492 
3,650 
3,764 
3,807 
4,024 
4,271 
4,631 
4,953 
5,025 
5,255 
5,457 
5,611 


11,200 
10,611 

9,547 

8,102 

8,670 

9,738 
12,542 
14,013 
16,153 
16,916 
17,972 
19,143 
19,347 
19,795 
21,098 


25,240 
26,686 
27,485 
27,804 
28,213 
29,531 
31,904 
34,724 
38,032 
41,453 
44,866 
48,099 
51,017 
53,978 
57,184 
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13,663 
13,026 
11,635 
10,211 
11,048 
12,156 
15,244 
17,152 
19,563 
20,527 
21,752 
23,301 
23,557 
24,140 
25,597 


75.5 
70.9 


28,503 
30,091 
30,891 
31,296 
31,863 
33,295 
35,711 
38,748 
42,303 
46,084 
49,819 
53,124 
56,272 
59,435 
62,795 


2,463 
2,415 
2,088 
2,109 
2,378 
2,418 
2,702 
3,049 
3,410 
3,611 
3,780 
4,158 
4,210 
4,345 
4,499 
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* The 32nd fiscal year (1940-41) was the first year of separate data for campus and field chapters. 
*°* Enrollment as of May 31, less discontinued memberships by death or otherwise. 


The big question now is, “Are we ready for a new era 
of influence and service as we enter the second half- 
century in our own functionally designed headquar- 
ters building?” The future offers a great challenge to 
Phi Delta Kappa and a great opportunity. Quality 
is the key to successful achievement —quality in pro- 
gram, quality in chapters, quality in membership, 
and vision with ability and well-defined purpose at 
all levels of leadership. 


and IV, we may be able to evaluate our potential for 
service and leadership. Some chapters are outstand- 
ing, as revealed by their holding power. Sixteen 
campus chapters have shown a holding power un- 
der 30 per cent for the past three years and one of 
them is under 20 per cent. That is not good. Alpha 
Field Chapter, on the other hand, has the distinction 
of having a nine-year perfect record of 100 per cent 
in good standing during which time the chapter 


As we review the chapter statistics in Tables III membership has increased from 192 to 443. 


TABLE Ill. CAMPUS CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 46th FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1955 





Temporary Good Standing | In Arrears 


Permanent Withdrawals 
Withdrawals 


Present Nomind 
Enroll- 


ment 





Total 
Enroll- 


ment 





Initiates 
Re- 
ported 





Campus 


Chapter Two 


Years 


One 
Year 


Per 


With- 
Cent 


Death nee a Number 


Transfer Demit 





76 
241 
119 

98 


1389 541 44 


3374 
1353 
1371 
1045 
1100 


452 
176 
334 
438 
165 
213 
75 
22 
11 
147 
486 
80 
156 
10 
57 
118 
89 
59 


31 9 
40 37 
17 9 
29 21 
25 ll 
41 37 
46 10 
12 2 
11 10 
1280 24 
1898 58 
994 2 
1791 19 
849 8 
1334 5 
1610 9 
2218 64 
1688 17 
868 3 
1061 13 
1505 12 
962 4 
1718 8 
1441 12 


164 
87 


155 
390 
111 
101 
130 


2200 
4238 
1911 
2078 
1452 
1685 
1812 
1296 

919 
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WHERE DOES YOUR CHAPTER RATE? 
TABLE II. CAMPUS CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 46th FISCAL YEAR (Continued) ° 





Initiates 
Re- 


Total 


Enroll- 


ment 


Permanent Withdrawals 





Transfer |Death 


Tem 
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Withdrawals 





With- 
drawn 


Demit 


To 
F. Ch. 


Present 
Enroll- 
ment 


Good Standing 


In Arrears 





Number 


Per 
Cent 


One 
Year 


Two 
Years 


Nominal 
(Over Two 
Years in 
Arrears ) 





Gamma Alpha. 
Gamma Beta. . 
GammaGamma 
Gamma Delta. | 
Epsilon 
Gamma Zeta. . | 
Gamma Eta. . . 
Gamma Theta . 
Tota... 
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1219 
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895 
647 
1065 
575 
1934 
643 
527 


699 


325 
125 
507 
203 
304 
303 
328 
219 
275 
173 
316 
197 
112 
116 
277 
235 
163 
141 
198 
137 
122 
134 
105 
200 
179 
191 
169 
206 

59 


63 
50 
57184 





193 
262 
238 
119 
726 
229 
330 
216 
271 


609 


127 
105 
118 

93 
192 
171 
189 
155 
206 

59 


63 
50 
21098 





21.6 
40.5 
22.4 
20.7 
37.5 
35.6 
62.6 
28.4 
42.5 
13.0 
45.5 
30.8 
21.8 
35.2 
43.7 
66.2 
66.0 
34.2 
61.6 
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49 
59 
54 
21 
155 
48 
18 
42 
47 
68 





4164 


50 
59 
67 
15 
66 
25 
29 
36 
24 
53 
14 
118 
40 
48 


2754 


603 
267 
706 
420 


29168 








Pe of September 1, 1955, there were 84 campus chapters on the fraternity roster, three petitions had been approved for 
Pter installation, and six additional petitions were being prepared for consideration this fall. Several other institutions may 
also be cleared for petition in the near future. 
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TABLE IV. FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 46th FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1955 





Field Chapter 


Location of Chapter 


Total 
Enroll- 


ment 


Good Standing 


In Arrears 





Number 


Per Cent 


One Two 
Year Years 


—————————————— 


Nominal 
(Over Two 
Years in Arrears) 


—— 





Alpha Alpha. . . 


Alpha Beta. . . . 
Alpha Gamma. 
Alpha Delta. . . 


Alpha Epsilon. . 


Alpha Zeta... . 
Alpha Eta 
Alpha Theta. . . 
Alpha Iota 


Alpha Kappa. .. 


Alpha Lambda. 


Alpha Omicron. 
Alpha Pi 

Alpha Rho 
Alpha Sigma. . . 
Alpha Tau 
Alpha Upsilon. | 


Alpha Omega. . 
Beta Alpha... . 
Beta Beta 


Beta Gamma... 


Beta Delta 

Beta Epsilon. . . 
Beta Zeta 

Beta Eta 

Beta Theta. ... 
Beta Iota...... 


Beta Kappa.... 


Beta Lambda. . 


Beta Sigma.... 





San Francisco, California... . 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Topeka, Kansas 

Fresno, California 

Los Angeles, California 
Detroit, Michigan 

Santa Barbara, California. . . . 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Discontinued 

Inactive 

Discontinued 

Muncie, Indiana 

Chicago, Illinois........... 
Sacramento, California. ..... 
Kirksville, Missouri 

San Antonio, Texas 
Pittsburg, Kansas.......... 
Portland, Oregon 

Ogden, Utah 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Discontinued 

Omaha, Nebraska 

San Diego, California 
Houston, Texas 

Tacoma, Washington 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. .. . 
South Bend, Indiana........ 
Hammond, Indiana 
Evansville, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana... .... 
Bloomington, Illinois... .... 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Appleton, Wiséonsin 

Fort Wayne, Indiana....... 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Toledo, Ohio 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Charleston, Illinois 

Macomb, Illinois 

Bakersfield, California 
Phoenix, Arizona........... 
Salem, Oregon 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri. . . 
Cedar Falls, Iowa.......... 
Santa Ana, California....... 
Utica, New York 

San Jose, California........ 
Mobile, Alabama.......... 
Springfield, Missouri 

San Luis Obispo, California. . 
Pasadena, California 
Spokane, Washington 

Chico, California 

Garden City, L. I., New York | 
Tulare, California 

Ashland, Oregon 

Long Beach, California 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania. .. .. 
Redlands, California 
Kennewick, Washington. .. . 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Arcata, California 

Memphis, Tennessee 





443 
180 

96 
104 
283 
145 

86 
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Not One Cent for Tribute! 


By MAYNARD BEMIS, Comptroller 


HAT A THRILL! I’ve just had my first 

glimpse of Phi Delta Kappa’s new 

“home.” The opportunity came when 
your board of directors and district representa- 
tives held their August meeting in Bloomington, 
Indiana. For most of us it was our first view of 
the nearly completed building and its gently roll- 
ing site which overlooks a portion of the campus 
of Indiana University. 

I wish you could have seen it with us. The 
building isn’t finished, of course. That's sched- 
uled for mid-October. Workmen are still swarm- 
ing over it. Piles of dirt from last winter’s exca- 
vating have not yet been brought to grade. But 
you can see already a vision come true—the vi- 
sion of thousands of Phi Delta Kappans who 
have dreamed over the years of a home we 
owned, one of which we could be justly proud, 
one equal to the ideals and accomplishments of 
the fraternity. 

This building will be these things. Of that 
there is no doubt. It is steel, and limestone— 
solid; it’s modern; it’s functional; but above all, 
its inspiring. I wish I had the words to share 
with you the mixed feelings of satisfaction, of 
awe (yes, and of relief), which were ours as we 
swung around the corner of Eighth and Union 
to see for the first time the permanent headquar- 
ters of Phi Delta Kappa. 

But it isn’t all free. Many of you have made 
a financial contribution to the fulfillment of this 
dream. Many more of you will do so today, or in 
the very near future. You deserve an accounting. 
Here are the facts: 


Note the North Slope of the Building Site, and the 
Surrounding Woods. Snapshot Taken Aug. 27, 1955. 


ete ees 


Expenditures: 
Land cost (including two surveys) 
Architect’s fee 
Contract for construction 
Extras (estimated ) 
Fund raising: 
Administration (estimated to 
completion ) 
Printing, supplies, and postage 
(estimated to completion) 
Consultants’ expenses 


$ 6,800.00 
5,561.55 
111,231.00 
2,000.00 


4,312.50 


7,260.78 
157.12 
Total $137,322.95 
Resources: 
Subscriptions to date (approximate) 
Borrowed from Reserve Fund 
(leaving a balance of $3,000) 
Investment of Life Membership 
Funds (entire fund) 


$ 40,000.00 
68,000.00 


8,500.00 


$116,500.00 


Total 
Immediate Needs: 
Additional contributions before 


November 30, 1955 $ 20,822.95 


The really crucial figure is that $20,822.95 
which must be raised by November 30, 1955. 
That’s when final settlement must be made for 
all expenditures indicated. Your board of ‘irec- 
tors believes that Phi Delta Kappa—60,000 strong 
—need pay no one interest fees to have a place 
to live. But to avoid such unnecessary expense re- 
quires immediate action on the part of you who 
have been waiting to see, who have made only a 
part of the effort you anticipate, or who for some 
other reason have not yet contributed your full 


The West Facade as of Aug. 27, 1955. The Main 
Entrance Is on the North, Under the Portico. 
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The Headquarters Building as of July 4, 1955. The 
Camera Is Pointing a Little East of South. 


measure in accord with your ability and your 
interest in Phi Delta Kappa. 

Please note one other thing: $20,822.95 is only 
the immediate goal. New furniture, new office 
equipment, and landscaping the grounds have 
been postponed. For the few months between 
now and possible council consideration, the old 
things can be made to do. And for the present, at 
least, Phi Delta Kappa is in debt to no one. But 
these expenditures must be considered. You will 
want a building which—inside and out—meets 
the standards of Phi Delta Kappa and of the un- 
finished structure I saw on August 24. 

I would be remiss indeed if I did not call at- 
tention to the farsightedness of those Phi Delta 
Kappans before us who saw fit to build up the 
reserve fund we have been forced so recently 
and so completely to deplete. Through their stew- 
ardship we have had available to us, for loan 
without interest, nearly half the cost of a build- 
ing which will house us for a period far longer 
than the fraternity has yet existed. Without the 
farsightedness of these men, I hesitate to think of 
the seriousness of the problems you and I would 
face today. Thank God for their good judgment! 

There are two things every member can do: 
First, inform your chapter representatives to the 
25th bien yuncil of your feelings on build- 
ing financ2. st you need additional facts, write 
to your ¢ ,ordinator, district representative, the 
executi_. secretary, or to me. Think this problem 
throug and help your delegate to come to the 
council p.epared to express the considered opin- 
ion of your chapter. In my judgment, we face 
the problems we face today because this kind of 
“team thinking” was not possible two years ago. 
There can be no such excuse in December, 1955. 

Second, keep the money coming in! As late as 
April 1, 1955 contributions totaled only $15,- 
000.00. As of September 1, 1955 they amounted 
to approximately $40,000.00. In other words, in- 
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creased activity has resulted in collection of an 
additional $25,000.00 in five months. I belieye 
that with only a little additional effort the $20. 
000.00 needed by November 30 can be raised, 

Well, that’s it! Our home is a reality and it’s as 
inspiring as the ideals for which we stand. With 
immediate and concerted effort we need not pay 
one cent for “tribute” (interest). But that means 
immediate action! Those of us who have not yet 
given to the full extent of our ability and our in. 
terest must act now. The reserve is gone. The 
Life Membership Fund has been invested in our 
building. Less essential expenditures have been 
deferred. And we still need $20,822.95 by No. 
vember 30. I think we'll make it—with your help! 


HEADQUARTERS BUILDING FUND 


Contributions as of Aug. 31, 1955 


The Goal 
$150,000.00 


Amounts 
in Dollars 


$ 428.00 
660.00 
600.00 
428.00 

6,030.00 
4,998.00 
455.00 
376.00 
297.00 
9,410.00 
55.00 
252.00 
52.00 
98.00 
1,065.00 
48.00 
68.00 
90.00 
95.00 
400.00 
42.00 
22.00 
46.00 
24.00 
3,825.00 
27.00 
140.00 
58.00 
60.00 
31.00 
32.00 
66.00 
105.00 
40.00 
1,150.00 
70.95 
75.00 
2,300.00 
151.00 
1,000.00 
3,816.78 


Number of 
Contributors 


Amounts 
Given 


$ 1 
2 


OWOND Wh C 








33 
941 
5 
21 
4 
7 
71 
3 
4 
5 
5 
20 
2 
1 
2 
1 
153 
1 
5 
2 
2 
1 

1 
2 
3 
1 
23 
1 

1 
23 


<7 


26% of Goal 
Reached on 
Aug. 31, 1955 


i 


$38,986.73 
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NSF Announces 1956 Scholarship Program 


The National Science Foundation has awarded 
785 fellowships in science, 715 predoctoral and 70 
postdoctoral fellowships for the academic year 1955- 
1956. Predoctorial .fellowships carry stipends of 
$1,400 for the first year, $1,600 for intermediate 
years, and $1,800 for the terminal year of graduate 
study. Postdoctoral fellowships carry a stipend of 
$3,400. All fellowships include additional allowances 
for dependents, tuition, and other normal expenses. 

An announcement of the National Science Foun- 
dation predoctorial and postdoctoral fellowship pro- 
grams for 1956-1957 will be made about October 1, 
1955. Application forms will not be available until 
that date. 


® Fifty-three states and territories have notified the 
White House Conference on Education that they 
have held or will hold cooperating meetings to dis- 
cuss and to seek solution to their educational prob- 
lems. The state and territorial conferences will cul- 
minate in the White House Conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C., from Nov. 28-Dec. 1. 


Hunt Appointed Under Secretary 


The appointment of Herold C. Hunt, superintend- 
ent of Chicago schools, 1947-53, as Under Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare was announced 
early in September. Dr. Hunt for more than 25 years 
held responsible administrative positions in public 
schools. He is a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan and of Teachers College, Columbia. Prior to 
his Chicago assignment, he served for seven years 
in a similar capacity in Kansas City. 

Dr. Hunt was president of the AASA, 1947-48, 
and chairman of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1948-49. Since 1953 he has been Eliot profes- 
sor of education, Harvard University. He is currently 
chairman of the Committee for the Advancement of 
School Administration, which body is cooperating 
with Put Decta Kappan in publication of a special 
issue on educational research. He was also the sub- 
ject of a critical biography, “Big-Time Superintend- 
ent,” in the February, 1954 issue of Pur DELTA 
Kappan, 


® Ralph F. Fuchs, professor of law, Indiana Univer- 
sity, became general secretary of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors on September 1, 
succeeding Ralph E. Himstead, who died on June 


9, 1955. The Association has a membership of more 
than 43,000 teachers in 968 colleges and universities. 


® High-ranking officials of the United Nations will 
be guests of the National Council for the Social 
Studies (NCSS) at its 35th annual convention in 
New York City, November 24-26. Between 1,500 
and 1,800 social studies teachers from the nation’s 
elementary, junior-high and high schools are ex- 
pected to attend the three-day meeting. 


Churches to Study Support for Schools 


A national conference on religion and public edu- 
cation is being convened by the committee on re- 
ligion and public education of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ. It will be held in St. 
Louis, November 6-8, 1955. Attending the confer- 
ence will be some two hundred persons named by 
denominational boards of education and councils 
of churches constituent to the National Council’s 
division of Christian education. Also participating will 
be the NCC committee on religious liberty. The con- 
ference will try to reach a consensus on what Protes- 
tants should expect public schools to do in dealing 
with religion. It will study also what religious con- 
cern for the welfare of children means in the way of 
support for public schools. 


® The American College Public Relations Associa- 
tion and the Council for Financial Aid to Education 
mailed on July 15 to heads of all degree-granting 
colleges and universities in the United States a ques- 
tionnaire designed to discover the present volume of 
financial support and to identify the most productive 
sources of such support. 


® A study of why students leave college before 
graduation will be carried on by the University of 
Illinois with the class of 1955 as the “guinea pig.” 
The University office of admissions and records will 
trace all freshmen who entered in September, 1951, 
and who would have graduated in June, 1955 had 
not their college careers been interrupted. 


® A first state-wide conference on improvement of 
science teaching will be held October 6-8 at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. Also expected to attend the 
“Work-Conference for the Advancement of Science 
Teaching” are teachers from other nearby states— 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, and Kansas. Plans for an ambitious program 
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were made by representatives of many groups having 
a stake in improving science education—universi- 
ties, colleges, public schools, technical and profes- 
sional associations, and industry. Cooperating organi- 
zations include the Texas Academy of Science, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, and Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies. An acute shortage of 
science teachers is forecast, with an estimated 84,000 
needed by 1959-60 and 100,000 by 1965. 


® More than 6,000 Negroes were graduated from 
institutions of higher learning in the U. S. during 
the academic year, 1954-55, according to a recent 
issue of The Crisis, official organ of the NAACP. 
Pointing out that its information is not complete, The 
Crisis give a tentative figure of 6,802 Negro gradu- 
ates. The figure represents 6,370 bachelors degrees 
and 296 masters degrees. Doctorates were awarded 
to a number of Negroes in philosophy, dental sur- 
gery, medicine, science, law, and fine arts. 





THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 


OcTOBER 


Rural School Charter Day, NEA Department of 
Rural Education, October 4. 

County and Rural Area Superintendents, NEA 
Department of Rural Education, Tenth National 
Conference, San Diego, Calif., October 9-12. 

National Conference on Intramural Sports for 
College Men and Women, co-sponsored by 
AAHPER, NEA; CPEA; and NAPECW, Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 10-November 2. 

Association of School Business Officials, Annual 
Convention, Chicago, October 16-20. 

National Safety Council, 43d Congress and Expo- 
sition, Chicago, October 17-21. 

United Nations Day, October 24. 

Twentieth Educational Conference, 
City, October 27-28. 

South-Central Modern Language Association, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, October 28-29. 


New York 


NOVEMBER 


International Council for the Improvement of 
Reading Instruction, St. Louis, November 4. 

Association of Urban Universities, Annual Meet- 
ing, Milwaukee, November 6-7. 

American Education Week, November 6-12. 

International Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA, Regional Conference, Nashville, Novem- 
ber 9-12. 

Adult Education Association, Fifth Annual Con- 
ference, St. Louis, November 11-13. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 35th An- 
nual Convention, New York, November 24-26. 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 

Annual Convention, Chicago, November 28-30. 
White House Conference on Education, Washing- 

ton, D. C., November 28-December 1. 
National School Service Institute, 39th Annual 

Convention, Chicago, November 28-December 1. 
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161 Grants in Support of Science 


The National Science Foundation announces 16] 
grants totaling $1,820,540 awarded during the quar. 
ter ending June 30, 1955, in support of basic re. 
search in the natural sciences, for conferences and 
studies on science, scientific information exchange, 
and for the scientific manpower register. This is the 
fourth group of awards made during fiscal year 1955 
by the Foundation for the support of basic research 
and related matters. Since the beginning of the pro. 
gram in 1951, over 1,650 such awards have been 
made, totaling $17,380,500. 


TABLE 1.—SALARIES OF BEGINNING RURAL 
SCHOOL TEACHERS AND OF ALL 
TEACHERS IN 28 STATES 


——————————— 





Office of Education NEA 
Survey Survey 





Weighted 
average 


g sal 
(all vom HF 


Median | Average 
salary salary 

( beginning} ( beginnin 

teachers ) | teachers ) 


Teacher group 














Elementary school 
teachers 

High school 
teachers 


$3136.56 
3893.67 


$2526.16 
3061.50 


$2500 
3100 














—From Circular No. 446, U. S. Office of Education. 


® University of Texas Teacher Placement Service 
reports: Important factors in selecting jobs, in addi- 
tion to pay scales, include location and size of the 
town, reputations of the superintendent and princi- 
pal, availability of equipment and supplies, provi- 
sions for sick leave and emergency leave, cost of 
living in the area, presence or absence of an in-serv- 
ice training program, social status of teachers in the 
community, and restrictions on teachers’ off-duty 
activities. Supply has exceeded demand in the social 
sciences—history, economics, government, sociology. 


® During 1955-65 American scholars should be able 
to learn much more about what is actually happen- 
ing in Russia than they did in 1945-55, director 
Philip E. Mosely of Columbia University’s Russian 
Institute believes. Not only is the flow of information 
from behind the Iron Curtain increasing, but the 
“Cold War ice jam” on U. S. researchers entering 
Soviet territory seems to be “breaking a little.” 


© One hundred teachers from 32 States left the 
United States August 5 to exchange positions during 
the 1955-56 academic year with 100 teachers from 
the United Kingdom, according to an announcement 
from the U. S. Office of Education. The teachers and 
49 members of their immediate families sailed aboard 
the S. S. United States. “Including this year’s e& 
change teachers, a total of 2,026 United States and 
United Kingdom teachers will have participated in 
the interchange program since its inception in 1946,” 
Commissioner Brownell said. 
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6 The Twentieth Educational Conference is to be 
held on October 27 and 28, 1955, at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in New York City. The conference is again 
sponsored by the Educational Records Bureau and 
the American Council on Education. The theme of 
the conference this year is “Selection and Guidance 
of Gifted Students for National Survival.” A notable 
program is planned. 


® General business management principles for high- 
er education are outlined in the second and final vol- 
ume of College and University Business Administra- 
tion, recently published by the American Council on 
Education. The book completes a ten-year study by 
a national committee of college and university busi- 
ness officers, and covers purchasing, physical plant, 
property and liability insurance, inventory of plant 
assets, management of auxiliary enterprises, student 
affairs, nonacademic personnel, staff welfare, invest- 
ment management, sponsored research administra- 
tion, and legal problems. 


6 Noted representatives of America’s communica- 
tions media took part September 28-30 in a Cen- 
tennial Year symposium, “The Necessity for Integrity 
in Communications in the 20th Century,” at Michi- 
gan State University. It was the last of eleven sym- 
posia held on the MSU campus in 1955 in observ- 
ance of the university’s 100th year. 


Compare Graduates of Public High Schools 


Contrary to common belief, students from public 
high schools are not handicapped academically in 
comparison with students from private schools. A 
recent study conducted by Junius A. Davis (now at 
Emory University) and Norman Frederiksen of the 
Princeton University Counseling Service and the 
Educational Testing Service, based on data for the 
class of 1955 at Princeton University, found that the 





Are Your Dues Paid? 


Do you have a membership card for the 
47th fiscal year? If not, your membership is 
now on borrowed time—your good standing 
expired on May 31, 1955, and your magazine 
address label is printed in green. This bor- 
rowed time will run out with the December 
issue of the magazine, unless your dues remit- 
tance reaches the Homewood office through 
your chapter, or is sent direct to the Homewood 
office, before the January mailing list is pre- 
pared. December 15 is the deadline. Write 
your chapter at once and remit to cover your 
dues for the current year. See back covers of 
this magazine for your chapter address. Do not 
send a check for only $4.00 to the Homewood 
office. To be accepted, your chapter dues must 
be added to fraternity dues of $4.00. 
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244 public high school graduates in the group earned 
higher freshman grades on the average than did the 
398 private high school graduates. 


® For the sixth time The Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
ciety has announced the Educator's Award of $1,- 
000.00, given for the most significant contribution 
to education written by a woman between April 1, 
1954, and April 1, 1956. Previous awards have been 
received by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Kate Wofford, 
Louise Hall Tharp, Catherine Drinker Bowen, and 
most recently, Agnes Meyer. Among the judges for 
the competition are two Phi Delta Kappans, Harold 
Hand, professor of education, University of Illinois, 
and Ernest O. Melby, dean, College of Education, 
New York University. 


® Who is planning the state conferences now being 
held to determine educational conditions and view- 
points to be taken to the White House Conference 
this fall? A statistical analysis of the representation 
in the state conference planning committees of 28 
states indicates that 40 per cent of the 789 people 
serving are educators. 


® Only one out of three young women elementary 
teachers plans to teach just until she gets married, 
according to a State University of Iowa study. Twen- 
ty per cent “do not anticipate marriage” and plan to 
teach from two to 30 years. Fifty per cent plan to 
teach after marriage, both because they like teach- 
ing and for financial reasons. And with the remain- 
ing 30 per cent, one to four years will be the extent 
of their teaching careers, concluded by marriage. 


® A $75,000 building which will provide studios for 
sculptor Ivan Mestrovic and his students will be 
dedicated this fall on the campus of Notre Dame 
University. Mestrovic, regarded as the outstanding 
living sculptor of religious subjects, joined the Notre 
Dame faculty in September under the University’s 
Distinguished Professors Program. 


J. W. Lee, administrative assistant in the central 
office of Phi Delta Kappa since June, 1954, resigned 
effective September 15 to accept a position as junior 
professor of history and sociology, Mississippi Col- 
lege, Clinton, Miss., a suburb of Jackson, Miss. 


Notable Books of 1954 


“Notable Educational Books of 1954,” an anno- 
tated list of 42 titles, is designed to bring teachers 
and school administrators quickly up to date on the 
most helpful recent books in education. In the prep- 
aration of the list, approximately 600 publications 
were examined. The compilers, the Education De- 
partment of the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Balti- 
more, were assisted by 245 leading educational au- 
thorities. Copies of the list may be obtained for five 
cents each by writing the Publications Department, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, and enclos- 
ing payment. There are quantity rates. 
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® The Harmsworth professorship in American his- 
tory at Oxford University, England, has been award- 
ed for 1956-57 to Arthur Bestor of the University of 
Illinois. Professor Bestor, a member of the Illinois 
staff since 1947, aroused considerable controversy in 
1953 with his book Educational Wastelands defend- 
ing intellectual values in public education and criti- 
cising such education programs as “life-adjustment.” 
Another book, The Restoration of Learning, develop- 
ing his ideas further will be published this year. The 
Harmsworth professorship, endowed at Oxford in 
1920, must go to an American citizen who is chosen 
by a special board from a list named by historians 
in America. 


® According to J. G. Umstattd of the University of 
Texas, the greatest difference between European sec- 
ondary educational methods and those of the United 
States is the European “detachment from the work 
of the world. They are interested entirely in intel- 
lectual development. They have nothing to compare 
to our pupil activity programs, such as clubs, or- 
ganized sports, dramatics, and student activities.” 
In European secondary schools the students are 
segregated into schools by their ability. “In the com- 
prehensive American secondary schools,” he said, 
“differences are taken care of under the same roof.” 


® The NEA was represented by 35 delegates at the 
fourth annual meeting of the WCOTP in Istanbul, 


Turkey, July 30-August 5. 


® Inauguration of a program of Latin-American 
studies this fall has been announced by Indiana Uni- 
versity. Combining a choice of 38 different courses 
now available with four new courses, the University 
will offer through the program studies leading to 
the bachelor of arts, master of arts, and doctor of 


philosophy degrees. 


® A plan to award cooperative scholarships to ele- 
mentary and high school teachers who supervise stu- 
dent teachers from Bowling Green (Ohio) State Uni- 
versity was approved recently by the university 
board of trustees. 


More on Racial Segregation 


Argument on the question of racial segregation in 
interstate travel was scheduled before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in July. This argument is re- 
garded as the most important and significant on the 
issue of segregation since the reargument in the 
school segregation cases before the Supreme Court, 
December 7-9, 1953. The question involved is wheth- 
er railroads and railroad terminals which segregate 
and discriminate against a person because of race 
violate the Interstate Commerce Act. 


® Television and other “sitdown” activities haven't 
yet made weaklings of most American children, de- 
spite widely-publicized reports to the contrary. So 
says a State University of Iowa research team, whose 
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members administered the Kraus Muscular Fitness 
Tests this spring to 575 normal, healthy children jn 
grades one through six. These are the same tests 
which gained national attention last year and again 
recently when their originator declared that Ameri. 
can children tested were far inferior in muscular fit. 
ness to European children. 


® Television broadcasting by the University of Il}. 
nois from its own noncommercial educational sta. 
tion, WILL-TV, began August 1. This is the nation’s 
14th educational station on the air. Station operation 
climaxes more than two and a half years of television 
activity at the University. The television station was 
made possible through the gift of a transmitter by 
the General Electric Company and by purchase of 
equipment with $100,000 given by the Fund for 
Adult Education, an independent agency of the Ford 
Foundation. 


® Paul Street, director of regional services, Northem 
Illinois State College, DeKalb, has been appointed 
director of the Centennial Celebration of the NEA, 
according to William G. Carr, NEA executive secre- 
tary. Dr. Street, who will be on leave of absence 
from NISC for the next two years, assumed his new 
duties September 1. In his new capacity he will work 
with members of the NEA Centennial Commission 
to coordinate and initiate activities and projects 
which will bring to the attention of the public the 
needs, aims and achievements of the schools. NEA 
will observe its 100th anniversary in 1957. 


To Apply Research in Practice 


Six young public school administrators will be 
added to the staff of the Midwest Administration 
Center of the University of Chicago as the first step 
in a new intensive program to improve public school 
administration, Francis S. Chase, director of the cen- 
ter and chairman of the department of education, has 
announced. The program for the years 1955-58, f- 
nanced by a grant of $400,000 from the W. K. Kel- 





Arrears Payable Now 


By action of the last biennial council and 
with approval of the chapters, the constitution 
was amended to provide for payment of dues 
for the years which you may have skipped in 
your record of continuous membership. Pay- 
ments for such arrears will now be accepted 
up to a total of five years and such payments 
will apply on your record of continuous good 
standing. The amount payable will be at the 
rate of $4.00 per year for the fraternity por- 
tion plus the amount of current chapter dues. 
Write the Homewood office, or your chapter, 
for further information if necessary. 
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logg Foundation, involves both the University of 
Chicago and other colleges and universities inter- 
ested in improving the training they offer in school 
administration. Schools at the secondary level will 
also participate in the program. 

Administrators added to the staff of the center 
will be appointed associates for an average two-year 

riod. During the two years, they will be trained 
in all aspects of school administration, and will act 
as liaison personnel in an exchange of ideas with 
other colleges and universities. Research findings of 
the center’s administration clinics will be applied by 
the associates to current administration problems sub- 
mitted by cooperating schools and colleges. 


6 Ten TV spot films have been produced by NEA 
under the series title, “Good Schools Make a Dif- 
ference.” Each spot runs one minute. Almost without 
exception, TV stations have accepted the spot films 
when they have been offered. One state association 
reports that a station in its area uses them “anytime 
from breakfast to midnight—one or more of them 
nearly every day.” For detailed information, write 
to NEA Division of Press and Radio Relations. 


6 The National Association of Public School Adult 
Educators has been granted department status in the 
NEA. The NEA now has 30 departments. 


Speech and communications experts may be taken 
aback by results of research at Ohio State University 
which indicate that stuttering, under some condi- 
tions, may be easier to understand than normal 
speech. An investigation in the university’s speech 
and hearing clinic shows that if noise interference 
is high, as it often is in aircraft communications sys- 
tems, a radio message comes through better if the 
speaker says “wuh-one, tuh-tow” rather than “one, 
two.” The campus research was done as part of a 
voice communication study for the Air Research and 
Development Command. 


To Check Predictive Value of Tests 


The use of aptitude testing and counseling is be- 
ing studied in connection with problems of admis- 
sion to the University of Illinois for students in the 
lower half of high school classes. As has been the 
practice for several years past, all freshmen are re- 
quired to take aptitude tests given by the student 
counseling bureau prior to opening of the Univer- 
sity. Special attention will be given to those in the 
lowest quarter. If so indicated in the aptitude tests, 
these students will be counseled as to whether they 
should proceed with or change their educational pro- 
grams. The records of these tests will be checked 
against actual performance of those students who 
enter the University so as to validate the tests in 
forecasting success in college. 


® Today’s teachers need to adjust to the jet airplane 
as their parents did to the telephone and the auto- 
mobile and as their grandparents did to the railroad. 
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History, science, geography, and many other sub- 
jects change as air routes span the globe. With this 
thought in mind, an aviation education workshop was 
conducted at Pennsylvania State University. 


® Leisure time can be a liability. For the first time 
in the history of any nation, the average worker in 
America has more leisure time than working time. 
“And this,” says Fred M. Coombs, professor of physi- 
cal education at Penn State, “can lead to a degenera- 
tion such as has befallen nations of the past when 
they achieved great amounts of leisure time for their 
peoples.” 


® Vanett Lawler, associate executive secretary of 
the Music Educators National Conference for more 
than 20 years, has been appointed executive secre- 
tary of the organization. 


New Appointments Made to CPEA Committee 


Members named to a newly reorganized and en- 
larged committee of the Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration (CPEA) have been an- 
nounced by Worth McClure, executive secretary, 
AASA. 

This body, known as the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of School / ‘ministration, is headed by 
Herold C. Hunt, Eliot professor of education, Har- 
vard University. A $50,000 grant from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation will finance the committee’s 
work over a two-year period. 

Hollis A. Moore, Jr., formerly associate editor, 
The Nation’s Schools, is serving as executive secre- 
tary of the committee. A review of the work of the 
eight CPEA centers is planned for publication in the 
April Pat DELTA Kappan. 


® Western Reserve University will be host at a 
three-day conference on “Practical Utilization of Re- 
corded Knowledge—Present and Future,” to be held 
January 16-18, 1956, on the WRU campus in Cleve- 
land. Emphasis will be on organization and use of 
printed material in such areas as the sciences, law, 
patents, military and government information, busi- 
ness, industry, and education. More than 30 experts 
will appear on the three-day program. 


PEA Gone But by No Means Forgotten 


The 36-year old Progressive Education Associa- 
tion formally dissolved July 23, 1955. A final na- 
tional membership meeting was called at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois by H. Gordon Hullfish, of Ohio 
State University, association president. 

Among honorary presidents have been Charles E. 
Eliot of Harvard, and John Dewey, famed philoso- 
pher. The PEA was organized in 1919 to put into 
practice new understandings of the learning process. 
It has had an important role in changes which have 
come to American schools. 

An outstanding PEA project during the 1930's 
was an eight-year study of relations between high 
schools and colleges. Results showed graduates of 
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30 experimental schools equaling graduates of tra- 
ditional college preparatory programs and ahead of 
them in initiative and leadership. 

Since World War II, many PEA goals have been 
adopted by other much larger educational groups, 
such as the NEA. PEA leaders feel the association 
has served its purpose. Its magazine, Progressive 
Education, will continue publication under the aus- 
pices of the John Dewey Society. 


Learning Science Can Be Fun 


Two teams of students, one in electronics and an- 
other in chemistry, from Albuquerque (New Mex- 
ico) High School, make periodic tours of more than 
50 elementary schools in the system. Visiting science 
units in fifth-or-sixth-grade, they gear their experi- 
ments and demonstrations to actual classroom work 
being done in the elementary field. They hold their 
audiences spellbound by presenting “trick” experi- 
ments with a dash of showmanship—freezing a rub- 
ber ball in liquid air, for example, and bouncing it 
on the floor to shatter into a hundred pieces; or light- 
ing an electric bulb without use of wires by induc- 
tion in a water-filled tank. Elementary students, ex- 
posed to these lively demonstrations, see that science 
can be fun. 


® The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies is 
cooperating in work conferences with state acade- 
mies of science in Florida, Georgia, Texas, West Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina. These conferences are 
designed to give inspiration and instruction in the 
total aspects of science fairs as educational tools. The 
conferees are elementary and secondary teachers, in- 
structional supervisors, educational administrators, 
and representatives from institutions of higher learn- 
ing, industry, and communication media. 


® Twenty foreign educators interested in teacher 
training programs in the United States are studying 
at Emory University during the fall quarter. Emory 
is one of three southern institutions selected to serve 
as hosts for the educators, whose visit is sponsored 
by the department of International Education of 
the office of Education. Other institutions entertain- 
ing foreign teams are the Universities of Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas, Buffalo, South 
Carolina, Miami, and Oklahoma; North Dakota State 
College; and Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. The Emory group represents 13 countries, 
and consists of teachers and administrators who are 
specialists in elementary education. 


Suggests Courses in Machine Computation 


Even the fastest “electronic brains” do not think 
—they only calculate—and more mathematicians 
must be trained to operate them, says a University 
of Wisconsin electrical engineer. Math teachers 
should give their classes instruction with machine 
computation training in mind. Some danger exists 
that machines will be used to solve problems that 
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can be solved quicker by simple analysis, but the 
machines are so useful generally that all students 
should know how they work. Two courses should be 
basic to university curricula—an introductory course 
in machine-aided analysis, and one on mathematical 
formulation of the problems that arise in various 
fields of engineering. 


® Science Research Associates, Chicago, has been 
awarded the contract for preparing, supervising the 
administration, and scoring of the Selective Service 
College Qualification Test for this coming year, 
Given annually, this test is one of the bases on which 
Selective Service local boards determine which col- 
lege students should be deferred from the draft to 
continue their educations. 


A Paradox of Greater Need 


Many high school graduates in Kansas and Mis- 
souri who are definitely of “college caliber” are not 
entering institutions of higher learning, says Rees 
H. Hughes, president of Pittsburgh State College. 
The statement is borne out by a recent survey by 
the NEA which reported that last year alone there 
were 200,000 high school graduates with superior 
ability who did not enter college. This is a paradox 
since there probably has never been greater need 
or more opportunities for college trained people. 
Surveys indicate college graduates with good records 
are in demand in almost all of the professions, in all 
of the scientific and technical fields, in management, 


and in industry. 


® Western Reserve University has received a spe- 
cial gift from an anonymous donor for increasing the 
compensation of selected members of the faculty of 
arts and sciences. The gift will finance merit-based 
increases for a three-year period. The money will be 
paid during the next three academic years, begin- 
ning this fall, in three equal installments. 


Education for the Professions 


A comprehensive report on education for the lead- 
ing professions in the United States was issued in 
July by the Office of Education. It is titled “Educa- 
tion for the Professions.” The report is more detailed 
and extensive than any other on this subject since 
the turn of the century. 

Authorities in more than a score of professions 
contributed, including representatives of govern- 
ment, education, health, members of the clergy, and 
officers of the military services. The publication de- 
scribes the professions, reports the development and 
current status of education for them, indicates some 
of the major problems in professional education, lists 
schools offering professional study, and presents 
additional reference information. 

“Education for the Professions,” a 317-page re- 
port, is available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at $1.75 a copy. ($2.75 buckram.) 
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Location 


Indiana University 
Columbia University 
Univ. of Missouri 
Stanford University 
State Univ. of lowa 
University of Chicago 
Univ. of Minnesota 
Cornell University 
Harvard University 


University of Kansas 
Univ. of California 
University of Texas 
Univ. of Washington 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 
University of Nebraska 
University of Llinois 
New York University 
Ohio State University 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Northwestern University 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
University of Oregon 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs. 
Univ. of Michigan 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
University of Virginia 
St. Col. of Washington 
Kansas State College 
Univ. of Sou. Calif. 
University of Arizona 
Temple University 
Univ. of North Dakota 
Univ. of Cincinnati 


Univ. of Tennessee 
Boston University 
Colorado St. Col. of Ed. 
University of Kentucky 
University of Alabama 
Claremont College 
Rutgers University 
Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Denver University 
Pennsylvania St. Univ. 
University of Utah 
Syracuse University 
Univ. of Calif. at L. A. 
University of Buffalo 
Wayne University 
Louisiana State Univ. 
North Texas St. Col. 
George Washington Univ. 
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University of Maryland 
Oklahoma A. & M. Col. 
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Univ. of N. Carolina 
Washington University 
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Indiana St. Tehrs. Col. 
University of Wyoming 
Univ. of Mississippi 
University of Florida 
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Brigham Young Univ. 
University of Hawaii 
Univ. of South Dakota 
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College of the Pacific 
Bradley University 
University of Idaho 
University of Arkansas 
University of Houston 
Mississippi Sou. Col. 
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San Diego State Col. 
Montana State Univ. 
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Florida State University 
San Francisco State Col. 
Butler University 
Southern Illinois Univ. 
University of Georgia 
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Albert Nelson 
Theodore Blitz 
Marvin Baker 
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Homer W. Beggs 
W. C. Meierhenry 
Stuart M. Huff 
Cyril Lindquist 
Raymond G. Drage 
Daniel S. Jacoby 
John D. Cook 
Norbert J. Nelson 
Emory L. Bruns 
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C. Nelson Van Liere 
Edmund V. Mech 
DeForest L. Strunk 
Douglas King 

D. F. Showalter 
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Raiph L. Smith 
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Carl V. Peterson 
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Thomas B. Stone 
Emery S. Loud 

W. L. Knies 

R. D. Johnson 

James E, Wheeler 
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Frank Anthony 
Maurice A, Jones 
Neal R. Edmund 
Penrod Moss 

Jerome M. Chalmer 
Charles Barnett 
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Chester S. Williams 
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Earle A. Brown 
Charles Stewart 
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James Fetterolf 
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Joseph Davis 
Thomas O. Manion 
Edmund Ford 
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Basil Hansen 
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Sch, of Ed., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

65 Horatio St., Apt. 2, New York 14, N. Y 
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Mass. 
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623 Talbot Ave., Albany, Calif. 

319 Sutton Hall, Univ. Station, Austin, Texas 
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$302 Tilden St., Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
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19-D University Houses, Madison 5, Wis. 

1861 Charnelton, Eugene, Ore. 

Box 212, Peabody Col., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

714 Mt, Pleasant, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Col. of Ed., Univ. of Okla., Norman, Okla. 

1110 Westland St., Charlottesville, Va. 

1907 Monroe, Pullman, Wash. 

Psychology Dept., Kans. St. Col., Manhattan, Kans 

7117 E. Stewart & wy ! Rds., Downey, Calif. 

Box 9865, S. U. Univ. of Ariz., Tucson, Ariz. 

827 Maple Ave., sant Hill, Pa. 

56065 Maple Ave., Grand Forks, N. D. 

Whittier School, Osage & Woodlawn Sts., Cincinnati 5, 
Ohio 

Box 8300, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 

232 East St., Elmwood, Mass. 

Colo. St. Col. of Ed., ee Cm. 

122 Jesselyn Drive, Lexin gton, Ky. 

Box 5123, University, Ala. 

681 Hendrix Ave., Claremont, Calif. 
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4006 Dorchester Rd., Baltimore 7, Md. 
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Box 62, Richland, Mich, 
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6016 S. Kingshighway, St. Louis 9, Mo. 

790 Pammel Ct., Ames, lowa 

1826 South Center, Terre Taute, Ind 

306 Education Hall, Univ. of Wyo., 

Box 1, University, Miss. 

P. K. Yonge Bidg., Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla 

Elem. Ed. Dept., Utah St. Agri. Col., Logan, | 

100 S. College, Muncie, Ind 

Rm. 17, Hodgin Hall, Col. of Ed., Univ. of N. Mex., 
Albuquerque, N Mex. 

550 N. 6th East St., Joaquin Elem. Sch., Provo, Utah 

2320 Coyne St., Honolulu, Hawaii 

Univ. of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 

U-56, Univ. of Conn., Storrs, Conn. 

15 W. Atlee, Stockton, Calif. 

603 Kansas St., Peoria, 11! 

1111 Deakin Ave., Moscow, Idaho 

2919 Wall, Joplin, Mo. 

8430 Weir Drive, Houston 17, Texas 

Miss. Sou. Col., Hattiesburg, Miss. 

5625 N,. llth St., Phoenix, Ariz. 

4006 Moffet St., San Diego, Cailf. 

Route 3, Missoula, Mont 

Thach Hall, Alabama Poly. Inst., Auburn, Ala 

Sch. of Bus., Florida St. Univ., Tallahassee, Fila. 

714 Eleventh Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif. 

2721 Westbrook Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

806 S. Johnson, Carbondale, Ill. 

Peabody Hall, Athens, Ga. 


Stillwater, Okla. 


Laramie, Wyo 
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San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Topeka, Kans. 
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Omaha, Nebr. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Houston, Texas 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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South Bend, Ind. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bloomington, IIL 
Jackson, Miss. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Charleston, Ill. 
Macomb, IIl. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Salem, Ore. 
—_ Girardeau, Mo. 
Falls, Iowa 
Ys Ana, Calif. 
Utica, N. Y. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Springfield, Mo. 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Chico, Calif. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Tulare, Calif. 
Ashland, Ore. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Lafayette, La. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 
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Mailing Address 
3766 2ist St., San Francisco 14, Calif. 

i 1927 Parkridge, Brentwood 17, Mo. 
Wilmer D. Moffet 5017 W. Tenth, Topeka, Kans. 
Bruce Morris gt W. Weldon, Fresno, =, 
Paul D. Brown $21 N. 6th y Montebello, Calif. 
John E, Stuart 18617 Tuller Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 
Roy L. Soules 1285 Chapala St., Santa Barbara, 

. G. Gray $201 Rowland, Kansas City 4, Kans. 
Robert T. Gray Central Mo. St. Col., 7 
Silmen pecherdnen 11220 S. Wallace, Chi 


rlie 
H. Allen 
Charis L. Boupese 
O. F. 
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154 Kendalia — San pa 12, Texas 
Kans. St. Tehrs. Col., Pittsb , Kans. 

2184 N. E. Brayee St., Po 12, 

Russell W. Carruth 2140 Monroe Bivd., Ogden, Utah 

Rawlins S. Coke 8704 Jackson Park Bivd., Wauwatosa 18, Wis. 
Ted Anderson 1844 S. Indianapolis, Tulsa, Okla. 

Theodore D. Fitzsimmons 181 Lainson, Council Bluffs, lowa 

James A. Blethen 6718 Rolando Knolls Dr., La Mesa, Calif. 

W. A. Kuehne 4027 Turnberry Circle, Houston 26, Texas 
Joseph C. Dolan 6528 S. Yakima —, ‘Tacoma 8, Wash. 
William T. Kutsche 726 Morris Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Duewaine Hawblitzel 118 N. William St., South Bend, Ind. 

Frank S. Albright 717 — sy St., Gary, Ind. 

Wilford Jarboe Kratzville Road, Evansville f Ind. 

Pau! L. Carmichael 625 N. Riley, Indianapolis, 

Lavern Laubaugh ey St. Normal Univ., "Normal, Ii 

Horace Adams P. O. Box 918, Jackson, Miss 

Edward Ehlert McKinley Sch., N. llth & Huron Sts., Manitowoc, Wise, 
Riehard H. Shriner 3124 S. Harrison St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Leonard Smith 224 Northwestern Ave., a Lafayette, Ind. 
Brenton W. Stevenson Toledo Univ., Toledo, Ohi 

W. C. Findley 629 Third St., Des eines ' 9, Iowa 

Henry J. Arnold Eastern Ill. St. Col., Charleston, Ill. 

A. L, Fritschell c/o W. 1. S. C., Macomb, 

William A. Nielsen 4608 Frazier Ave. Bakersfield, Calif. 

William R. Sullivan 2625 W. Buckeye Rd., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Lloyd Johnson Oregon Col. of Ed., Monmouth, Ore. 

Burwell Fox Southeast Mo. St. Col., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Herbert M. Silvey Bur. of Res., Iowa St. “Tehrs. Col., Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Robin Meairs $151 Roosevelt Ave., Midway City, Calif. 
Marvin Gibson 45 Hillside Ave., New Hartford, N. Y. 
Robert B. Kennedy 1198 Britton Ave., San Jose, Calif. 

W. T. Douglas 102 Glenwood Ave., Mobile, Ala. 
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A. Gaylord Wilson San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
Henry IL. Weitzel 2500 Queensberry Rd., Pasadena 7, Calif. 

Jack E. Carter Eastern Wash. Col. of Ed., Cheney, Wash. 
Joseph L. Slack Chico St. Col., Chico, Calif. 

Robert C. Stevenson 30 Surrey Drive, Merrick, N. Y. 

Stephen W. Eggleston College of Sequoias, Visalia, Calif. 

DeVere O. Taylor 1011 Winchester Ave., Medford, Ore. 

Alfred Drago 2310 Carroll Park South, Long Beach 14, Calif. 
George M. Armstrong, Jr. 110 Crestmont St., Lafayette, La. 

Robert Brown t. Tehrs. Col., St. Cloud, Minn. 
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304 Barth, Richland, Wash. 

Arkansas A & M Col., College Heights, Ark. 
465-A Summer St., Fortuna, Calif. 

3588 Walker Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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So. Dak.; George F. Walters, 788 Ninth St., Boulder, Colo. 
DISTRICT V 
Representative: Russel S. Merkel, Indiana Centra] Col., In 


dianapolis 27, Ind. 
Coordinators: Frank e, Hickerson, Univ. Toledo, Toledo, 


DISTRICT I 
Representative: Victor N. Phelps, 836-34th St., Milwaukie, Ore. 
Coordinators: Homer Boroughs, Jr., 230 Education Hall, Univ. 
of Wash., Seattle 5, Wash.; Alwin V. Miller, So. Oregon Col., 


Ashland, Ore. 
DISTRICT II 
Representative: Arthur E. Arnesen, 440 E. First South St., Salt 


Lake City 2, Utah. 

Coordinators: Avery Allen, 1726 Olive St., Bakersfield, Calif. ; 
W. M. Gates, 317 W. i Bivd., Phoenix, Ariz.; Cc. D. 
McBride, 827 E. First South St., Logan, Utah; Edwin A. 
Swanson, 2292 Shibley Ave., San Jose 25, Calif. : 

Tait, 3746 Lankershim Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
DISTRICT Ill 

Representative: Ernest M. Anderson, Kans. St. Tchrs. Col., 
Pittsburg, Kans. 

Coordinators: H. Leigh Baker, Kans. St. Col., Manhattan, Kans. ; 
L. H. Bengston, Oklahoma A. & M. Col. Stillwater, Okla. ; 
Clifford S. Blackburn, Supt. of Schis., North Little Rock, Ark.; 
Leonard E. Massey, 808 Park Place, Austin, Texas; Robert 
E. Strickler, 3538 Halliday, St. Louis 18, Mo. 

DISTRICT IV 

~—  -— on Gordon I, Swanson, 1440 Raymond, St. Paul 8, 
Minn. 

Coordinators: F. R. Adams, State Dept. of Ed. St. Paul 1, 
Minn.; Donald O. Bush, 1525 N. 8ist St., Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Laurence S. Flaum, Prof. of Ed., Drake Univ., Des Moines 11, 
Iowa; D. W. Tieszen, Black Hills St. Tehrs. Col., Spearfish, 


Ohio; E. O. May, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Cnieage 4, lii.; Elmer 
H. Miller, 436 W. Woodland, Ferndale 20, Russell H. 
Rayburn, 215 Hobbs St., Plainfield, Ind.; MRickerd A. Sig- 
gelkow, 614 Orchard Drive, Madison, Wis. 

DISTRICT VI 

Repocpentatinns Calvin E. Goss, The Public Schools, Weston 
93, Mass. 

Coordinators: Howard Andrus, Cornell Univ., Ithaea, N. Y.; 
Henry J. James, Riverside Rd., Simsbury, Conn. ; 
Medinger, 3708 Loch Raven Blvd., Baltimore 18, Md. ; 

Miller, Pennsylvania St. Univ., University Park, Pa.; George 

F. Stauffer, 7 Gladstone Rd., Lansdowne, Pa.; W. Clinton 

Stuart, 75 Sylvan Pi., Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y. 
DISTRICT VII 

Representative: Charles R. Foster, Director of Graduate Studies 
in Ed., Univ. of ate Gainesville, Fla. 

Coordinators: Harley F. Garrett, Univ. of Miss., Box 387, V4 
versity, Mias.; L. M. Harrison, Dept. of Ed. Louisiana 
Univ., Baton Rouge, La.; Leslie Martin, Univ. of = 
Lexington, Ky.; Vincent McGuire, Col. of Ed., Univ. of Fils, 
Gainesville, Fla.; Willard H. Nelson, Alabama P, I 
a Ala.; Nathaniel H. Shope, Univ. of N. 

Hill, N. C.; A. H. Shuster, Univ. of Va., Charlottes 





